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PREFACE. 



The Life of Father Henry Young has met with so 
kind a reception from the readers ofiiie/n'sA Monthly 
— such gratifying expressions of sympathy have been 
addressed to the writer of this little biography— that 
she ventures to hope that its appearance under another 
form will be acceptable, both in Ireland and in Eng- 
land, to those who love to dwell on the remembrance 
of God's departed servants, and to draw encourage- 
ment from the extraordinary graces vouchsafed to 
them. The memory of this holy Priest lives in many 
a heart, and abundant testimonials of belief in his ex- 
traordinary sanctity have been drawn forth during the 
two years which it took to collect and embody these 
devout recollections in a continuous narrative. 

Be they few or be they many who will take plea- 
sure in perusing this little record, we know that it will 
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be welcome to those who knew and loved the subject 
of it, who cherished his example and prized his teach- 
ing ; to the priests who looked upon him as a model ; 
to the religious who found in him a constant friend ; 
to the poor he so often relieved ; to the faithful who 
were wont to hear his Mass, to crowd around his con- 
fessional, to attend his catechism, and, as they ad- 
vanced in years, to point him out to their children as 
* the Saint' of Dublin. 

To do some little good — and no harm — by writing 
has been our lifelong prayer. We have never felt a 
more humble hope of its being granted than in pub- 
lishing the Life of Father Young. Our share in it has 
been but small ; it has been the part of a stringer of 
beads which others have toiled to collect. Many 
have helped in this labour of love. One friend espe- 
cially, the authoress of the Rock of Cashely spared 
neither time nor fatigue in seeking out the materials 
which others so kindly furnished. 

We cannot give— it would be too long a list — the 
names of all those who helped her in this work, though 
from our heart we thank them all ; but we cannot re- 
frain from mentioning, amongst the most zealous of 
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these informants and cooperators, the Most Rev. 
Bishop of Ossory, the Very Rev. Canon Murphy, the 
Very Rev. Canon Pope, the Very Rev. Monseigneur 
Meagher, V.G., the Very Rev. Father Robert Cooke, 
the Rev. Fathers Henry and Charles Lynch, S.J., the 
Rev. Father Grqne, S.J., the Rev. William Purcell, 
the Rev. Matthew Collier, the Rev. Father Shelley, 
the Rev. Father Barlow, Vincentian, the Rev. Prior 
Dominick, Carmelite, the Very Rev. Father Crean, 
Prior of the Augustinians, the Rev. John O'Hanlon, 
historian of the Irish Saints, the Rev. Father Charles 
Young, S.J., and Mr. Sylvester Young (surviving bro- 
thers of Father Henry), Mr. Ray (the friend, and for 
many years secretary, of Daniel O'Connell), and the 
Rev. Father Russell, S.J., who admitted into his 
Journal, and took so kind an interest in, this English 
effort to commemorate the virtues of an Irish Saint. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Two years ago the writer of the following pages met 
at Bournemouth some Irish friends, who happened to 
make mention of a holy priest who had lately died at 
Dublin, in odour of sanctity. What they said of the 
work Father Henry Young had done for God during 
a long period of years, of his singular devotion to the 
poor, and the miracles attributed to his intercession, 
awakened in her the desire of writing a short account 
of his life for some English Catholic periodical. 

In consequence of this expressed wish, an unex- 
pected number of letters, notes, and recollections, col- 
lected for that purpose, were kindly forwarded to her; 
and one of her correspondents, whose abilitieiS and 
opportunities peculiarly fitted her for the task, offered 
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all the help in her power towards the accomplishment 
of the object in view. This changed in some degree 
the character of the projected publication, and seemed 
to indicate that it was for Ireland that Father Hemy 
Young's life should be written, and in Ireland that it 
should be published; and, in accordance with that 
feeling, the little work was prepared for the press. 

In the mean time a new periodical — Catholic Ire- 
tanti—h3Ld been started in Dublin in commemoration 
of the Consecration of Ireland to the Sacred Heart. 
This National Journal has opened its columns to the 
record which an English pen has drawn up of the 
virtues of one of Ireland's holiest sons, whose burning 
love for the Heart of Jesus Christ renders his life a 
most appropriate subject for its pages. 

On the other hand, it might seem perhaps hardly 
fitting that this record should be written by one who 
has never seen the land of his birth— never visited the 
scenes of his labours — never personally known the 
people amongst whom, for three score years, he worked, 
suffered, and prayed. But a deep sympathy with the 
country he loved so well, and as great a reverence for 
its devoted priesthood as any of its own children can 
feel, partly make up for this deficiency. Neither has 
there been wanting a zealous cooperation, without 
which the work would have been impossible. The 
friend above alluded to has spared, during two years, 
neither time nor trouble in seeking information firom 
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all most able to furnish it. She has employed her 
able pen in preparing the materials for a work which 
might well have been left to her zeal and talent to 
complete. But this she would not agree to ; and, in 
truth, the authoress of this little sketch would have 
regretted to disconnect herself from the undertaking. 
In paying this slight tribute to the memory of a saintly 
Irish priest, it seems to her as if she established a sort 
of claim on Irish sympathy, which she would not will- 
ingly forego. 

She cannot resist adding, that, if there was one class 
of persons towards which Father Henry Young did 
not evince as much overflowing charity as he lavished 
on all the rest of his fellow-creatures, it was ladies. 
There seems a sort of poetical justice, if not of holy 
revenge, in the fact that one of this class should com- 
memorate and publish those virtues which it was the 
passion of his humble heart to keep concealed from 
all but God. 

Slindon Cottage, Arundel. 

Feast of the Nativity of our Lady, 
September 8th, 1873. 



CHAPTER I. 

During the closing years of the last century there was 
a house in the parish of St. Catherine, Dublin, which 
presented an admirable specimen of a Catholic home, 
where the Christian virtues of charity and hospitality 
were constantly practised, and the laws of the Church 
observed most fervently. Mr. Charles Young, the 
owner of this house, was a wealthy merchant, well 
known and much respected in the city for his exact 
probity, his unremitting attention to business, but 
chiefly for his piety and generosity of heart. He held 
his riches as a trust for the benefit of others, and looked 
upon himself, not as the absolute master, but as the 
steward under God of his large means. His wife was 
as good and pious as himself. They had both received 
from their parents the priceless inheritance of the true 
Catholic Faith, and they transmitted it pure and un- 
defiled to their numerous children. Indefatigable as 
he was in the transaction of business, Mr. Young found 
time to cultivate his mind. He was a gentleman in 
education and feelings, and enjoyed the society of men 
of letters. But the guests whom he most willingly in- 
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vited to his house, and gathered round his table, were 
the Catholic clergy. From the Archbishop of Dublin 
to the humblest country curate, they always received 
from him the most heartfelt welcome. His own bro- 
ther was Bishop of Limerick^and he numbered amongst 
his intimate friends almost every member of the Irish 
hierarchy. Archbishop Troy, his successor, Archbishop 
Murray, the learned Jesuit Fathers Betagh and Kenny, 
and many other eminent ecclesiastics of that epoch 
and a little later, frequented his house, and often met 
there for important objects. 

The Church of Ireland was beginning at that time 
to raise its head, so long bowed down by relentless 
persecution. The impending French Revolution, pre- 
saged by sympathetic throes in almost all the countries 
of Europe, was soon to convulse the world, as the 
shock of an earthquake is felt at the most remote dis- 
tances. It required the greatest wisdom and prudence 
on the part of the Catholic Bishops of that day, as it 
has done ever since, to steer their course amidst the 
surging passions around them. They had been win- 
ning by slow degrees an increasing amount of religious 
liberty for their persecuted flocks, and watched the 
progress of events with careful circumspection. It 
was difficult for them, on the one hand, to take the 
side of their oppressed fellow-countrymen — to advo- 
cate their just claims — to espouse their interests — to 
stand in the front of every contest for liberty of con- 
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science, for equal rights, for justice to the poor, and 
to the poor man's Church; and, on the other, not to 
go one inch beyond the limits that God's command- 
ments set to the assertion of those rights, and to keep 
clear of the shadow of sin in the defence of a righteous 
cause. Questions of the utmost delicacy often arose, 
which required their presence in Dublin ; and it was 
frequently at Mr. Young's house that they met to de- 
liberate upon them. 

Holy Scripture says that he who receives a pro- 
phet in the name of a prophet will receive a just man's 
reward. This seems exemplified in the case of this 
good man — this fervent Catholic, whose doors were 
always thrown open to those who, by their sacred 
office, and their virtues, belonged to that chosen dass 
whom our Lord speaks of as 'the salt of the earth.' 
We find him receiving a commensurate recompense 
for his devotion to the clergy, and his hospitality to- 
wards his fathers and brethren in the Faith, in the 
gift of religious vocation bestowed on so many of his 
sons and daughters. Four of his sons were chosen by 
Jesus Christ, the great High Priest, to minister at His 
altars, and three of his daughters elected to follow the 
Lamb as His spouses for all eternity. 

At a time when many noble hearts, goaded by a 
sense of intolerable ill-usage, were throwing themselves 
into desperate courses unsanctioned by the Church, 
and, dazzled by the words liberty and brotherhood, so 
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freely and falsely used by the enemies of God and 
man, entered secret societies, advocated wild doctrines, 
and joined in hopeless plots, the children of the true 
Irish patriot, of the upright Catholic merchant, whose 
life was one series of good actions and generous sym- 
pathies, turned in another direction their energy, their 
aspirations, the fire of their youthful zeal. They en- 
listed amongst Christ's soldiers, they entered the battle- 
field where war is waged against the devil, and against 
sin. They joined that secret society of souls whose 
sacrifices, whose self-conquests, whose burning love 
for God, and for God's poor, are known only to Him 
who reads all hearts, but whose works testify to the 
moving power within, the faith which overcomes the 
world. 

No doubt that the training they received in their 
paternal home prepared the way for their vocation. 
Rich as their father was, they had not been reared in 
luxury and self-indulgence. Exact obedience, strict 
discipline, early rising, punctuality in all their duties, 
and especially in their religious exercises, had been 
constantly enforced ; and as they grew up, the society 
and the associations that surrounded them must have 
had an influence on their future lives, and impressed 
them with a sense of the nothingness of all that has 
not God for its object, and eternity for its end. They 
saw the Catholic Faith subjected even then to severe 
social disadvantages and galling restraints, and those 
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they loved and honoured valuing it all the more deeply 
for the sacrifices it entailed. This practical comment 
on the words of our Lord, ^ but one thing is needful,* 
impelled most of them to embrace lives of no ordinary 
zeal and self-devotion. Few parents have given to 
God and His Church so great a number of faithful and 
devoted servants as Charles Young and his pious wife. 
It would be difficult to form an idea of the amount of 
work which in their several avocations, and at their 
various posts, their children must in the course of their 
lives have accomplished. This biography will show, at 
least in part, the unceasing labours of one of them ; 
and we will preface it by a brief sketch of the lives of 
some of the other members of his family. 

William Young, the next in age, gave evidence, as 
well as Father Henry, even from his earliest years, of 
the apostolic spirit which was to be the passion of his 
life. Whilst a student at college, he was in the habit 
of spending his vacations with a relative who lived in 
the country. When there, it was his favourite recrea- 
tion to take his cousin's children into the fields, and 
choosing some quiet spot, to make them sit down on 
each side of him, whilst he read and commented on a 
chapter of the Imitation of Christ, These hours of 
peaceful converse on holy things bore ample fruit in 
subsequent days, when the young missioner had the con- 
solation of seeing both these children members of a 
religious order. Another spiritual practice by which 
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William Young sanctified these schoolboy excursions 
of his was to collect the little country children as he 
passed through the villages, and teach them their 
prayers and catechism. This was a great work of mercy 
at a time when there were very few schools, and chil- 
dren had scarcely any opportunities of attending cate- 
chetical instructions. On his ordination, Father Wil- 
liam Young at once became a priest noted for his 
sanctity and zeal. He reformed the population of 
Bray, at that time a neglected seaside village, and 
established in it various practices of piety. Even to 
this day old fishermen are heard to express a grateful 
recollection of the holy priest who years ago effected 
such great changes, and wrought so many conversions 
in their native place. Many anecdotes of his devoted 
and self-sacrificing life are still current among them. 
Leaving Bray, Father William Young carried on his 
apostolic labours as parish priest at Kinsealy, Howth, 
and Baldoyle, at all which places he built churches 
and established schools. At Phibsborough he began 
the work which has since been so effectually completed 
by the Vincentian Fathers. His chapel and school 
prepared the way for their magnificent church and 
convent. He built in all five churches, and established 
numerous schools during the years he spent as a inis- 
sioner in Ireland. Besides those already mentioned, 
he opened one in the Island of Lambay for the chil- 
dren of the fishermen who frequent that place. Tor- 
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mented by the desire for a yet higher perfection of life, 
which often haunts God's holiest servants in the midst 
of their most devoted labours^ Father William felt im- 
pelled^ as his brother James felt later, to flee from the 
world and enter the Order of La Trappe. He indeed 
actually began his noviceship, but his health so utterly 
failed that he was advised to give up all thought of the 
monastic state. He accepted this counsel as an in- 
dication of God's will, and resumed what was evidently 
his true vocation, not this time in Ireland, but in a 
remote comer of England, amidst the mining popula- 
tion of the wildest part of Cornwall There he worked 
in the same spirit and with the same zeal as in his 
native land, building churches, winning souls to the 
Faith, instructing the young, and leaving behind him 
remembrances which have not yet died away. The 
people of Cornwall were among the last in England 
torn away from the Church. Traces of the old religion 
still linger in its fastnesses, and haunt its rocky shores. 
The teachings of the fervent missioner, no doubt, found 
a response in the bosoms of those poor miners, to 
whom life offers but slight attractions. Emerging only 
for a few hours from the recesses of our mother earth, 
whence they extract by painful labour the means of 
existence, and in many cases those of luxury, for their 
more fortunate fellow-creatures, brief are the glimpses 
they enjoy of the brightness of this world, dark and 
cheerless their earthly lot ; welcome indeed must be 
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the light of the true Faith when it dawns on their dull 
lives ; welcome the voice which speaks to them of what 
' eye has not seen^ nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived' of the good things God has prepared for 
those who love Him. If to every weary wayfarer along 
the road of life these words sound like the music of 
running waters to the traveller in the desert, how much 
more to those who know of this world little beyond 
its dark regions of endless toil ! No wonder that the 
priest who brought the blessed teachings of the Ca- 
tholic Church to the doors of this wild and simple 
people was received as an apostle, and remembered 
as a saint 

Many were the Missions and Retreats which Fa- 
ther William gave in conjunction with other priests 
and religious. At Liverpool, at Gravesend, at Bays- 
water, and at Spitalfields, he carried on his apostolic 
labours. He used to go into all the poorest courts, 
finding out his country people. If he could not influ- 
ence them by preaching and exhortations, he joined 
in their amusements, so as to win them by degrees. 
The milk-girls were the special objects of his zeal. 
No one, he said, could imagine how simple and inno- 
cent those poor Irish girls often remained, amidst the 
corruption and misery of London. At last, fairly worn 
out, he came, at sixty years of age, in the year 1855, 
to Hanwell, a small place about twelve miles from 
London, and devoted himself to the infant mission 
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recently established there. In the small cottage, in 
which a room was arranged as a temporary chapel, he 
resided. This cock-loft, as he called it, was his de- 
light; and the little convalescent home adjoining 
it afforded scope for his unbounded zeal for souls. 
When he entered the house, he declared he should 
never leave it, and he kept his word. In vain did 
some of his relations offer to support him entirely, if 
he would return to Ireland, and live with his brother 
James, the P. P. of Finglas. But no, his heart was in 
the little work of mercy whose first beginnings he had 
witnessed. Since those days it was for a while inter- 
rupted, but resumed again in the year 1867. It has 
gradually grown and expanded. Who can tell that 
the blessings which have rested on it are not in a 
measure owing to Father William Young's prayers ? 
His quaintness, as well as his piety,, is well remem- 
bered at Hanwell. Though his congregation at night 
prayers in the chapel was composed of women, he 
always called for the hymn by crying out, * Now^ 
boys, strike up.' Some of the anecdotes recorded of 
him remind us of St. Philip Neri's habit of hiding 
holiness under a playful assumption of folly. We re- 
cognise in the old man the same spirit of humility 
which had made him some thirty years before, when 
in Rome, in 1832, write the following note to a young 
relative of his, then a student at the Roman College 
— one of those very boys who had shared his country 
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walks, and enjoyed his holy teachings, in the summer 
evenings of their native land : 

' Eve of the Feast of St. Aloysius. 

*Dear , — ^You must have long since forgotten 

my appearance. If you go into your church to-morrow 
morning at 6 o'clock a.m., you will see the ugliest 
person you ever beheld in priest's soutane, kneeling 
in the centre of the church ; that will be your cousin, 
William Young. He wants you to get him the privi- 
lege of saying Mass in the room (now a chapel) of St. 
Aloysius.' 

The necessary permission being obtained, Father 
William celebrated Mass, and all present were struck 
by the sanctity of his demeanour at the altar. 

James, another of the brothers, became a priest in 
the College of the Propaganda, and after graduating 
as a curate under his brother, Father William Young, 
was for many years parish priest of St. Margaret's and 
Finglas, a few miles from Dublin. He was distin- 
guished, not only for his piety, but for an attractive 
sweetness of disposition which captivated all who ap- 
proached him. He made St. Francis of Sales his 
model, and won souls to God by the resistless in- 
fluence of his affectionate and gentle nature. He had 
a great wish at one time to resign his parish and enter 
an austere religious order, but his brother Henry dis- 
suaded him from it, on account of the great delicacy 
of his health, which would not have admitted of his 
practising the severities of the rule. This being the 
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case, he thought it Father James's duty to remain at 
the post which Providence had assigned him; and 
the prudence of this advice had all the more weight 
as coming from one who himself led a life of the most 
austere penance. Perhaps on such a point as this it 
is easier for saints to give advice than to take it Yet 
we may conclude that his zeal for his brother's per- 
fection would have led Father Henry to favour his 
zealous desires, had not a Divine light showed him 
that such was not the will of Him who leads the souls 
He loves by different paths to the same blessed end. 

Father Charles Young, the fourth and only re- 
maining brother in the priesthood, was educated for a 
profession in the world, studying at Oscott and Dublin. 
But he also became a priest in the Society of Jesus. 

One of the four daughters of this favoured family, 
Catherine, entered religion in the Order of Poor 
Clares, at their convent at Harold's-cross, and lived 
to an advanced age. She was for three years Super- 
intendent of the Orphanage, twenty years Mistress of 
Novices, twelve years Abbess ; and she filled each of 
those posts with the zeal, the charity, and the humility 
which we should expect to find in the sister of such 
holy priests. The final parting between her and her 
brother, the subject of this memoir, was characteristic. 
The night before her death, Father Henry Young 
stood by her bedside, and, taking leave of her before 
he left, as if for a temporary separation, he said : 
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^Farewell, Catherine, I wish you a happy passage.' 
Death seems a simple thing to those who have lived 
as that brother and sister had done. The three score 
years and ten which they had spent in God's service 
had prepared the way for a joyful parting, now that 
the hour had come for one of them to precede the 
other in that last transit which both had so long de- 
sired. On the following morning the aged priest was 
again by that bedside ; and as the nuns knelt round 
the remains of their spiritual Mother, he calmly spoke 
to them of their vows, of the duties and the obligations 
of the religious life, and of the reward which awaits 
the spouses of Christ, who guard their lamps with 
watchful care, and are ever ready to answer the wel- 
come summons of the Heavenly Bridegroom. He 
had no occasion to illustrate his meaning by pointing 
to the serene and holy aspect of his departed sister. 
It spoke for itself— they all knew what her life had 
been, and had just witnessed her death — that peaceful 
transition from time to Eternity which he had so 
quietly wished her in their parting interview. 

Two other sisters became nuns in the Ursuline Con- 
vent at Cork. The well-known Ursuline Manual was 
composed by the elder of these, Mary. She also wrote 
an excellent History of Engiand^ which has been 
lately reprinted. It may be said that she was the 
foundress of the Ursuline Convent at Thurles, and 
thus, like so many of her relatives, left behind her 
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what the great American poet calls ^footprints in the 
sands of time.' 

It was not only on Mr. Charles Young's sons and 
daughters that the grace of vocation descended in so 
remarkable a manner. Many of the children and 
grandcliildren of his sister-in-law also became priests 
and nuns. Thus the holy influences of that Christian 
home are even now extending and multiplying. Soul 
after soul, withdrawn from sin and error by those 
zealous servants of God, those devout spouses of 
Christ, are helping to save others, who, in their turn, 
will leaven the world with the teachings of the Gospel. 
It is almost bewildering to sit and think of the possi- 
ble consequences of the Christian or the godless edu- 
cation of a single child ; its effects may go on affecting 
generation after generation, stretching far into time 
and on to the threshold of Eternity. 

We have followed a somewhat unusual course, by 
speaking at some length of Father Henry Young's re- 
lations, before mentioning him otherwise than inci- 
dentally. We have, as it were, framed our picture 
before painting it, and unconsciously adopted the 
method of St. Ignatius in the Spiritual ExerciseSy by 
making use of preludes and compositions of place be- 
fore entering on our main subject We plead, in ex- 
cuse, that the life of a holy person is one of the most 
fruitful themes for meditation, and, as such, may in its 
measure be dealt with according to the same rules. 



CHAPTER II. 

In a family such as the one described in the preceding 
pages, that one of the children should earn the name 
of * The Saint' affords evidence'of no ordinary incipient 
sanctity* ; This appellation was bestowed on Henry 
Young at a very early age ; and scanty as are the 
records of his childhood, they go far to prove that it 
was not lightly or in jest, but in very sober earnest, 
that he was thus designated by those amongst whom 
he lived. All Mr. Young's children were more or less 
pious, good, and fervent little Catholics, who said 
their prayers, fulfilled all their religious duties, and 
promised to be, what, indeed, they all eventually be- 
came, more than ordinarily good Christians. But 
Henry, the eldest of them, was from the first some- 
thing beyond all that From the moment that his 
reason dawned, he led a life of prayer, mortification, 
and austerity, passing whole hours in meditation before 
the Blessed Sacrament, or practising penances out of 
proportion with his tender age, and denying himself 
the smallest indulgences. He would never take any- 
thing beyond what was necessary for the support of 
his life, unless compelled to do so by obedience. 
Often, when sought for by his brothers and sisters to 
join in their sports, he was found in the coal-cellar on 

c 
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his bare knees, absorbed in prayer. The more tempt- 
ing portions of his food were always set aside for the 
poor, and he likewise bestowed on them everything 
that was given to him in the form of money, cakes, 
sweetmeats, or fruit So far did he push the spirit of 
penance, that he used to mix wormwood with his 
food, and always carried some in his pocket for that 
purpose. We are also informed that he was invariably 
obedient to his parents, full of love and reverence for 
them, extremely truthful, regular in all his actions, 
and aiming at perfection in the performance of his 
tasks and various little duties. No other details of 
his childhood have reached us. We cannot help re- 
marking how tantalising it often is to know so little 
of the eairly years of the servants of God. A distin- 
guished French writer on education strenuously ad- 
vises mothers to adopt the practice of keeping a 
journal, in which, day by day, they may enter a re- 
cord of their children's lives, noticing carefully and 
writing down the faults and the good qualities they 
remark in them — the development of their feelings, of 
their capacities, and their tastes ; and to use the ex- 
perience thus acquired in the management of their 
characters and the direction of their education. A 
mother's time could not be more usefully employed ; 
it would teach her to think, and often influence her 
how to act If it pleased God that any of the chil- 
thus carefully watched should turn out eminently 
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holy, what a treasure that mother's journal would 
prove in after-times ! What consolation might some- 
times be derived from maternal reminiscences of the 
youthful delinquencies and even glaring faults of chil- 
dren who afterwards became saints 1 Witness Madame 
Olier presenting her youngest boy, Jean Jacques, the 
future reformer and model of the French clergy, to St. 
Francis of Sales, with the desponding remark, that this 
son of hers was so graceless and ill-behaved, that his 
father and herselfwere in continual affliction about him ; 
and the words uttered in reply by the sainted bishop : 
' O, madame, a little patience ! do not distress your- 
self, for God will make of this good child a great ser- 
vant of His Church/ and, laying his hand on the boy's 
head, the saint gave him his blessing, and affectionately 
embraced him. If Madame Olier had kept a journal, 
many an interesting anecdote might have been pre- 
served of the turbulent childhood of her holy son. 

As to Henry Young, he seems never to have given 
any cause of uneasiness to his parents; but, on the 
contrary, evinced from his earliest age a degree of 
virtue and piety which made him the example of his 
youthful companions. When still very young, he was 
sent to the only Catholic seminaiy then in existence 
in the Archdiocese of Dublin, namely, Inch, near Bal- 
briggan, a little seaport about fourteen miles from the 
city. Whilst at this school, he practised humility in 
many ways, walking behind the other boys, carrying 
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their books and toys, and being at all times ready to 
give up his own will, and to oblige and serve all around 
him. He also at once devoted himself to the service 
of the altar in a small chapel adjoining the school- 
room, and by precept and example attracted about 
twenty of his young friends to join him in confrater- 
nities for religious instruction, prayer, and a frequent 
approach to the Sacrament. He enrolled a number 
of his companions in a Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, 
and drew up a Rule of Life for their direction, which 
many of them persevered in observing with scrupulous 
fidelity.* Already in that holy boyhood were fore^ 
shadowed the labours and successes of the zealous 

• [We may be allowed to introduce here a brief reference to a 
limllar exercise of zeal on the pait of a Maynooth student, whose 
peculiar saintliness of character, and even of countenance, will be 
remembered by many of our readers. It cannot be wrong to name 
Fftther Peter Timlin, who, after a few patient and holy years, was to 
die an edifying death as a Vincentian Father or Priest of the Irish 
Congregation of the Mission. During the latter years of his divinity 
course in Maynooth College, he enrolled a chosen band of his fellow- 
students, who were to receive Holy Communion on certain days 
over and above those appointed by the rule or custom of the Col- 
lege. The members of this pious association were not known to 
each other. All was managed with great prudence and modesty. 
The young Levite, whose personal character for solid holiness was 
the bond between them, sometimes invited youths to take part in 
the association whose previous dispositions hardly entitled them to 
be singled out. No doubt, he applied ingeniously the German pro- 
verb : 'Treat people as if they were what they ought to be, and you 
make them what they ought to be.' This allusion to one who went 
several years ago to receive the reward of this pious work, amongst 
countless others, may be a little incentive to some of those who have 
now reached the same stage of their career.— Ed. C. /.] 
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missionary. Several of these children eventually be- 
came priests, and were noted for their zeal and piety. 
It would be interesting to trace their course in after* 
life, and observe how each of them at the post as«gned 
him carried out the holy desires first awakened in hii 
mind by the efforts of the little Apostle of Balbriggan ; 
but this would carry us too far from our subject, and 
we will content ourselves with adverting to the career 
of one of those youthful followers of Henry Young— 
the Rev. Father Patrick Smith, who always continued 
to be one of his greatest friends. 

This holy man was parish priest of Sandyford, a 
little village situated about seven miles from Dublin ; 
but, in spite of its comparative vicinity to a great town, 
nothing could be more primitive and rural than the 
aspects and the habits of this secluded hamlet. It was 
a congenial abode for one so simple, humble, and de» 
vout as the good priest who was content to devote 
himself to the peaceful inhabitants of those quiet hills^ 
almost ail of them stone-cutters. The character of the 
scenery, that of the pastor, and of his flock, were in 
perfect harmony, and presented a refreshing contrast 
to those who, from the busy haunts of a great city, 
icame to seek a few hours* repose in the home and 
the society of Father Smith. His sweet, artless charity 
had a peculiar charm for persons in daily contact with 
the sins and malice of the world. He looked on the 
good and on the bright side of everything ; for it was 
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difficult for him to see in others the evil from which 
his own guileless heart was free. The zealous priest 
of a fashionable watering*place used to say that, when 
disheartened and worn out by the sin and folly he 
daily witnessed, the greatest relief he could find was a 
day spent with Father Smith. His old friend and 
schoolfellow, Father Henry Young, would also, from 
time to time, visit the parish priest of Sandyford, and 
exchange the noise and strife of his habitual haunts — 
the worst lanes and alleys of the city — ^for the quiet 
scene where nothing was heard save the distant sound 
of the stonecutter's hammer, the song of the birds, the 
hum of the bees, and the ripple of the little stream 
which flowed through the garden, where an abundance 
of bright flowers was cultivated, solely for the adorn- 
ment of the altar. It was not only all his flowers that 
Father Smith dedicated to holy purposes — ^he never 
spent anything on himself beyond the barest neces- 
saries of life. The means he inherited from his father^ 
a gentleman of property in the county of Meath, as well 
as the little income derived from his parish, were all 
devoted to religious or charitable uses. It was a say- 
ing amongst his flock, that what they gave him might 
as well be handed over directly to the poor, as he 
never kept a penny for himself. A true disciple of 
Father Henry Young, his money, his clothes, and his 
dinner were constantly bestowed on those whom he 
judged to have greater need of them than he had» 
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They gave him, however, the great, the priceless joy 
that lies in the power of relieving suffering distress, of 
calling up a smile of glad surprise in the dejected 
countenance of the sufferer, who has grown listless by 
dint of care — of smoothing the anxious brow, of cheer* 
ing the dying bed, of making the hopeless hope. Yes, 
they gave him the means of enjoying the luioiries of 
charity. He knew not nor wanted to know any others, 
unless, indeed, we count amongst them the embellish- 
ment of his little church. The bell that summoned 
his parishioners to Mass and Vespers, and sounded 
forth the Angelus on the pure mountain air, had been 
baptised Patrick, and blessed by a bishop, in the midst 
of an immense concourse of people. So scrupulously 
upright was Father Smith in his holy simplicity, that 
every week he carefully examined the copper coins of 
which his Sunday collections were almost exclusively 
composed, extracting those which he judged to be of 
bad or doubtful currency. It was his habit to bury 
them in his garden, hoping thereby to effectually pre- 
vent their further circulation. This became known to 
some juvenile delinquents, and the consequence was, 
that the bad pennies were always carefully disinterred, 
and, being ingeniously passed off for the purchase of 
such things as boys delight in, again and again were 
placed upon the plate, and found their way back to 
Father Smith. 

Acting in the spirit of his guide and model, Henry 
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Young, under whose influence he had himself been 
enrolled in his youthful days in holy confraternities, 
Father Smith was indefatigable in establishing amongst 
his flock religious societies and associations approved 
by the Church. On the days when the teetotalers held 
their meetings, the people used to procure a convey- 
ance for their priest, they themselves surrounding the 
carriage, and accompanying him on foot to the place 
of assembly, often many miles distant, priest and people 
one in heart, regarding each other with mutual affec- 
tion and delight. When we dwell upon such scenes 
as these, it is impossible not to feel that it is to the 
affectionate relations between them and their pastors 
that the Irish owe, under God, the preservation of 
their faith, and their persevering existence as a Catholic 
nation. They have learnt, by a long and bitter expe- 
rience, to distrust almost every one except the friend 
who has stood by them in their saddest and darkest 
hours. Full well do her enemies know that the sever- 
ance of that tie would be a death-blow to Ireland, 
whose national anthem might, truly, be the matchless 
address of the Irishman to his priest, which we cannot 
refrain from quoting below.* 

Again, we have been led to speak of the indirect 

* • SOGGARTH ARGON ;' OR, 'PRIEST DEAR.' 

' Loyal and brave to you, 

Soggarth Aroon ; 
Vet be no slave to you,. 

Soggarth Aroon ; 
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results of Henry Young's efforts, and to digress per- 
haps too much from our theme ; but having met with 
these details of the life and work of one of his friends 
and disciples, the charm of the picture led us away. 
Before dismissing the subject, we may add that a great 
number of the poor families that used to gather round 
the altar of Father Smith's church have since been 



Nor out of fear to you 
Staiid up so near to you ; 
Och I out of fear to you^ 

Soggarth Aroon ? 

Who in the winter's night, 

Soggarth Aroon, 
When the could blast did bite, 

Soggarth Aroon, 
Came to my cabin door, 
And on my earthen flure 
Knelt by me, sick and poor, 

Soggarth Aroon ? 

Who on the marriage day, 

Soggarth Aroon, 
Made the poor cabin gay, 

Soggarth Aroon, 
And did both laugh and sing. 
Making our hearts to ring 
At the poor christening, 

Soggarth Aroon ? 

Who as friend only met, 

Soggarth Aroon; 
Never did flout me yet, 

Soggarth Aroon ; 
But when my hearth was dim 
Gave, while his eye did brim, 
What I should give to him, 

Soggarth Aroon ? 
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scattered far and wide, and often, perhaps, amidst 
Australian wilds and in American cities, haunting 
thoughts of the peaceful past arise before the settler's 
mind, bringing back a longing for the innocence and 
holy influences of those bygone days. And not in 
vain do angel voices recall the past, and excite holy 
desires for the Church of his childhood in the dweller 
on an alien shore; for the histories of the missions 
prove that wherever England plants her flag, there 
does Ireland spread her faith. It is one of the won- 
derful instances of God's overruling providence, that 
the Protestant influences which have driven away from 
her shores so many of her children have, in doing so, 
carried all over the known world the seeds of that 
holy faith,* 

' Still doom'd to death, but fated not to die.' 

To return to Henry Young, whose boyish da3rs- 



Och ! you, and only you, 

Soggarth Aroon ; 

And for this I was true to you, 

Sog^arth Aroon ; 

In love they'll never shake. 

When, for ould Ireland's sake, 

We a true part do take, 

Soggarth Aroon 1' 

* Not long ago, in the American State of Wisconsin, at a meet- 
ing called together to raise funds for the erection of a Catholic 
church, the Irish dwellers in that remote land resolved on sending 
a messenger home to fetch one of the old gray stones of the ruins 
of Cashel, for the foundation-stone of their New World sanctuary. 
The feelings, the faith, and the poetic spirit of the Irish race are 
embodied in this act. 
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were so fruitful in good works, we are not surprised to 
find him on leaving school as anxious as his brothers 
were after him to enter the religious life. His parti- 
cular devotion to St Bernard inclined him to the 
Cistercian Order. He was then about twenty years 
of age, having been bom in 1786. To a soul like his, 
solitude had great attractions, and the world at that 
moment, no doubt, presented a singularly repulsive 
aspect. Abroad it was given up to the horrors of re- 
volution^ and at home a terrible conflict must have 
reigned in the hearts of Irish Catholics. The revolu- 
tionary spirit, linked on the Continent with crime and 
infidelity, was allied in some cases with hopes which 
could hardly fail to allure the victims of the worst 
tyranny which has ever disgraced the annals of his- 
tory. It must have been diflicult to resist the natural 
yearning for deliverance, and an impetuous sympathy 
with those who rushed into danger, and braved suffer- 
ings and death for a country loved, if not wisely, but 
too well. Perplexity, that surest of trials, no doubt, 
harassed many a conscientious mind, at a time when 
the crimes of their rulers seemed to throw a doubt on 
the duties of the oppressed. It may, perhaps, be 
counted amongst the special mercies of God to Ireland, 
that her deliverance was not effected in conjunction 
with the movement of the French Revolution, stained 
with so many hideous crimes, and justified on such 
false principles ; but that it has been, and continues to 
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be, gradually eflfected by the force of public opinion and 
the patient energy of a people bent on obtaining free- 
dom in its best and noblest sense. Nothing but the 
steadfast thought of a world where compensation will 
be made to every victim of human pride and brutal 
force — and the last in earthly eyes will become the 
first in the kingdom of God — could have given to an 
Irish Catholic the power to witness without despair 
the scenes which were enacted in Ireland at the close 
of the last century. Many a saintly character was 
doubtless formed under the pressure of that stem and 
lieavy anguish, and the sanctity thus called forth would 
naturally be one of a very austere and world-despising 
type, such as we shall find it in Henry Young. He 
was not, however, permitted to realise his aspirations 
after monastic seclusion and the peacefiil austerities of 
the cloister; God had other work for him to do, other 
iscenes to witness, other ties to form, and, as is often 
the case, the will of a parent was the instrument 
through which the Divine designs were brought about. 
Mr. Young strongly opposed his son's desire to be- 
come a monk, and it was finally decided that he 
should proceed to Rome, and pursue there his eccle- 
siastical studies — for of his vocation to the priesthood 
there never seems to have been any doubt. In the 
next chapter we will follow the young student to the 
Eternal City, and, as far as we can, trace out his life 
during his abode in the capital of Christendom. 



CHAPTER III. 

From the time of James II* certain privileges respectr 
ing the admission of students were granted to Ireland 
by the Roman College of the Propaganda, by virtue 
of which Henry Young commenced his ecclesiastical 
studies in that college about the year 1802; he was 
then sixteen years of age. Rome had witnessed, two 
years before, the return and entrance of her Pontiff 
King, the gentle and holy Pius VII., and welcomed 
him with the most exulting joy. At a moment when^ 
to human eyes, the Church seemed in the utmost 
peril, when the horizon was so dark on every side that 
even her most clear-?ighted children could see no 
light breaking in the distance, one of those marvellous 
changes in the face of affairs had occurred, which take 
the world by surprise and utterly baffle its previsions. 
The French armies, before and afterwards so brilliantly 
victorious, * vanished like snow at the breath of the 
Lord,' and Suwarrow's march into Italy liberated the 
Peninsula for the time being from the demon of re- 
volution. The forces of England and of Turkey, the 
heretic and the Mussulman, proved God's instruments 
in restoring to His Vicar the patrimony of St, Peter. 
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The Sovereign Pontiff reigned once more at Rome, 
and when Henry Young began his studies in the Eter- 
nal City, external peace was reigning within its walls. 
The events of the previous years had indeed left be- 
hind them many traces of devastation. The passions 
which had so wildly raged during the lawless era of 
the French domination were still heaving, like the 
ocean when the storm has subsided ; but the tran- 
quillity of the religious houses was, for the time being, 
as undisturbed as in former days, and Rome wore 
again the serene aspect which it always presents when 
our Lord's representative reigns over his strange — we 
might almost call it his unearthly — ^kingdom. The 
young Irish student, whose life at home had been so 
pure and holy, found new incitements to sanctity in the 
scenes which now surrounded him. Every step he 
took, every day of the year as it came round, brought 
with it some sacred association — some thought which 
drew him nearer to God. The feeling which Rome 
inspires, even to those who are not saints, or even 
aspiring to sanctity, to persons of ordinary faith and 
piety, is that of living in a great church, a wide mag- 
nificent temple, where everything speaks of God, and 
leads to Him ; where the streets and the roads, the 
ruins and the dust, are almost as sacred as the sanc- 
tuary or the shrine; where to walk is to tread hallowed 
ground ; where to gaze is to pray, and to muse is to 
worship. This it is which makes Catholics writhe 
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under the desecration of Rome with a pain akin to 
that with which they would witness Uie procuration of 
a church, or the sacrilegious stripping of God's altar. 
To a soul that had set out in life with one single pur- 
pose, aim, and hope, one love, one faith, one thought, 
how like a spiritual home must that city have been, 
which saints of all ages have passionately loved 1 It 
was there that began Father Henry's career of detach- 
ment from everything that the world considers desir- 
able or attractive. We learn from one of his sisters, 
the abbess of St. Clare, who related it to a friend, that 
it was during his studies in Rome that, praying in one 
of those churches where he spent every hour he could 
snatch from his daily duties, he felt an inspiration to 
lead a life of extraordinary austerity and self-denial. 
He seems to have considered this a special call, and 
he scrupulously followed it during the long course of 
3rears that he was to spend in the world — ^but not of 
the world. He was much attached to a young student 
who died whilst he was at the college of the Propa- 
ganda. His earnest request to him was, that, as soon 
as he entered heaven, he would ask for him that hence- 
forward his mind might never be occupied with any- 
thing but God, or what related to God's service. His 
inend replied, *■ If I have the power of recollection, I 
wiQ not fail to do so/ This grace seems indeed to 
have been granted to Henry Young; for the pecu- 
liarity of his sanctity was an utter indifference, almost 
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amounting to unconsciousness, about everything that 
did not directly concern the practice or the inter* 
ests of religion. One of his fellow-students, who be- 
came afterwards a Roman prelate, told a Jesuit father, 
many years ago, that, if he survived Father Henry 
Young, he thought it not unlikely that he would be 
called upon to testify that even at the college of the 
Propaganda he led a life of heroic sanctity. 

The course of events did not allow him to pursue in 
peace his studies. The second invasion of Rome by 
the French troops in t8o8, when the Holy Father was 
sacrilegiously seized in the Quirinal by a French ge- 
neral, the ruthless interpreter of the Emperor Napo- 
leon's passionate ravings, and dragged into a captivity 
from whence he only emerged when the man who had 
defied God to avenge His Church fell crushed beneath 
the weight of the excommunication he had derided, 
led to the violent dispersion of the students of the 
Propaganda. Henry Young took refuge in the house 
of the Vincentian or Lazarist Fathers, and spent there 
the remainder of his sojourn in Rome. He had left 
his native country bleeding from the wounds of the 
hapless struggle of '98. He was doomed to see his 
spiritual home cruelly desecrated by its lawless in- 
vaders, to witness the shepherd dragged away by 
merciless wolves. Perhaps be may have heard the 
words of the triumphant persecutor, who exclaimed, *^ 
as Piiis VII. crossed the threshold of the Quirinal, 
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* There is the last of the Popes passing through that 
door; after him there will never be another.' If his 
heart sank within him at the sight and the sound of 
men's guilt, it was not with the despondency of one 
who fears for the Church. He knew that the pro- 
sperity of the wicked is short-lived, and that, if a thou- 
sand years are as nothing in God's eyes, how much 
less the few fleeting moments during which His ene- 
mies play their parts on the world's stage, whilst His 
arrows are sharpening and His wrath gathering up like 
the thunder-cloud before the storm. 

We live in days in many respects similar to those 
we speak of. They teach us many a lesson of hope 
and confidence. The silver lining of the dark cloud 
is all we see ; the rustle of the leaves before the hur- 
ricane all we hear ; but we are the children of those 
who hoped against hope in sadder days even than 
ours, and we know that the hour is now near, as it 
was then, when the spoiler's hand will be stayed, when 
the persecutor's plotting brain will madden, or his 
voice be hushed in death; and those who are now 
exclaiming, *Come down from the Cross and we will 
believe in Thee,' will be calling on the mountains to 
fall on them, and the hills to cover them. The beauty, 
the charm, the sweetness of the Eternal City vanishes 
when Christ's Vicar departs ; but the teachings of its 
silent altars, of its ruins, of its very stones, abide. 

Though Father Young often was heard to regret 

D 
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that its miserable and disturbed state had interfered 
with the pursuit of his studies, and deprived him of 
some of the benefits of his ecclesiastical training in 
the capital of Christendom, yet the latter years which 
he spent in Rome were not, perhaps, those the least 
conducive to the deepening of the holy resolutions he 
had so early formed. At the Vincentian College of 
Monte Celeno, he made on all who knew him the 
same impression as at the Propaganda. We may inci- 
dentally mention that the venerable servant of God, 
Padre Roberti, was one of his fellow-students. Ad- 
dressing the students of the Irish College in 1832, one 
who had been well acquainted with Henry Young said, 
that he would be ready, if he survived him, to bear 
witness on oath to his sanctity, and that he should not 
be surprised if the day came when their countryman 
would be placed on the altars of the Church. His 
confessor, a Vincentian Father, related wonderful 
things of his penitent, of many a Divine vision vouch- 
safed to him, and of the radiant light which would 
sometimes fill his cell with a celestial brightness. It 
is supposed that this Father's papers contain numerous 
details as to the youth of the holy priest ; but Rome 
is once more in the hands of the spoiler; the religious 
no longer inhabit their quiet homes; and we must be 
content to record the faint echoes of the traditionary 
reports which have been handed down by his contem- 
poraries. 
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In 18105 on Pentecost Sunday, at the house of the 
Order specially devoted to the service of the poor, 
that great lover of the poor, Henry Young, was or- 
dained by the Irish Bishop Concannon. Four years 
afterwards, in 18 14, Archbishop Murray, who had gone 
to Rome to seek advice and guidance on the famous 
Veto question, struck by the estimate he quickly formed 
of the merits of the young Irish priest, insisted on his 
returning to Ireland, and exchanging the serene con- 
templative life which even an apostolic labourer can 
enjoy in the Holy City, for the rough and incessant 
toil of a missionary life in his native land. On Christ- 
mas-day of that year, having crossed from Holyhead 
in a coal brig, the only vessel leaving that port which 
seemed likely to bring him to Dublin early enough to 
say Mass on that sacred morning, he proceeded straight 
from the place of disembarkation to the Augustinian 
church in John's-lane, and there offered up the Holy 
Sacrifice for the first time on Irish soil. It was only 
after he had said his three Masses, and poured forth 
long prayers and thanksgivings before God's altar, that 
he visited his parents or sought repose. That church 
to which he directed his steps on the morning of bis 
arrival was always particularly dear to Father Young. 
The traditional history of the noble Order to which 
it belonged, no doubt, endeared to him the sacred 
building. Its site, that of the once magnificent hos- 
pital and priory of the Klnights of St John of Jeru- 
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salem, spoke of the ages of Faith; and its own erection 
was coeval with the first relaxation of the penal laws 
concerning Catholic worship. Many a long year after 
that Christmas morning of 1814, at a time when a 
mission was given in the Augustinian church in 1858, 
during very severe wintry weather, the monk whose 
duty it was to open the doors at half-past four o'clock 
in the morning, before the five o'clock Mass, invariably 
found a crowd outside, regardless of cold and snow, 
and patiently awaiting the hour of admittance. In the 
midst of them was always seen the diminutive figure of 
Father Young, catechising, exhorting, and instructing 
the groups of men, women, and children, who pressed 
around him to hear his words and get his blessing ; 
and when the door, opened they followed him in troops 
to the confessional. This venerable Sanctuary, where 
he and so many other holy men prayed, and worked, 
and won souls by thousands to God, has now given 
way to a new magnificent church, built by the Augus- 
tinian Fathers, on the same spot. The old church will 
be forgotten, but not the work it wrought There 
Father Gentili closed his apostolic labours, and 
passed away from the midst of those whom, up to the 
last moment of his life, he addressed with his irre- 
sistible fervour. It may be permitted to an English 
writer, whilst speaking of Father Young's favourite 
church, incidentally to mention that it was the scene 
of some of Father Ignatius of St. Paul's most earnest 
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appeals to Ireland for prayers for the conversion of 
England. Preaching there on many nights, he en- 
treated his hearers, for the love of Him to whose cru- 
cified image he directed their gaze, to forgive, as Jesus 
had forgiven, and to plead for his native land. The 
appeal was heard; he had touched the right chord. 
From that kneeling multitude the voice of prayer arose 
like a rushing mighty wind. It is on our knees that 
we acquire the strength to forgive. It is so with indi- 
viduals ; it must be so with nations. We cannot hate 
those for whom we pray ; and when, at the entreaty of 
the English Passionist Father, Irish hearts prayed for 
the children of those who, for so many generations, had 
persecuted their forefathers, a conquest was achieved 
which must have gladdened the Sacred Heart of our 
Lord. 

We have anticipated the course of years in de- 
scribing Father Young's vigils at the door of the church 
in John's-lane. We must return to the first beginnmgs 
of his missionary life. The first post that was assigned 
to him was that of curate under Dr. Wall at the church 
of St. Michan, at that time situated in Mar/s-lane, 
and shortly afterwards to the same position at St Ni- 
cholas of Myra, under a zealous and holy priest, Dr. 
Hamill, Vicar-general to Archbishop Troy. Both these 
churches were situated in densely populated and poor 
districts of the city of Dublin. At the outset of his 
missionary career, he drew up for himself a rule for 
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what he called Church duties^ which apportioned every 
hour to some particular work. It clearly evinces his 
determination never to give a single moment of time 
to anything that did not concern the service of God 
and the salvation of souls ; and through his long life 
of beyond four-score years he was faithful to his rules. 
Speaking of the time he assigned to morning prayer 
and meditation, in a letter written only three years 
before his death, he mentions his general practice 
having been such since his return from Rome in 181 4. 
We will give the summary of what were his ordinary 
avocations as a working parochial priest, without 
fear of being thought tedious. It is these minute 
details of the lives of holy persons which convey 
an idea of the work God enables them to accom- 
plish. From seven to nine he attended the confessional 
and gave Communion. At eleven he usually said 
Mass. After Mass he recited a number of prayers, 
and a Novena, varying according to the season. On 
Mondays and Thursdays he employed some ladies to 
catechise the children at half-past twelve ; after which 
he gave an instruction. At half-past twelve on Wed- 
nesdays he administered the temperance pledge, and 
enrolled persons in pious sodalities. From two to three 
he himself catechised the children. Every evening at 
five he recited the hymns and sequence of the Holy 
Spirit, after which he heard confessions until seven. 
At seven he repeated the Rosary and evening prayers, 
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and gave a pious lecture and instruction; also the 
prayers of the Novena, if one occurred. At eight 
o'clock on the evenings of Monda3rs and Thursdays, 
after night prayers, he engaged the confraternity at- 
tached to the church to teach catechism to men. At 
nine o'clock on Mondays he presided at the recita- 
tion of the Office for the Dead ; that of the Blessed 
Virgin on Wednesdays ; Vespers and Compline of the 
Divine Office on Tuesdays and Thursdays ; on Fridays 
the Stations of the Cross, with prayers and instruction. 
On the first Friday and Saturday of each month prayers 
were recited, and Benediction given after Mass, in 
honour of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and the Imma- 
culate Heart of Mary. On Saturdays he heard confes- 
sions from seveix to eleven, from one to three, and 
from six to nine. Evening prayen were said at seven. 
On Sundays he generally celebrated a first Mass after 
morning prayers, and another at eleven or twelve, and 
taught catechism after the last Ms^is. Then at five in 
the evening he had night prayer^ with Vespers and 
sermon. On the first Tuesday of every month the 
census of the Catholic population of the parish was 
gradually taken, and inquiry made at each house re- 
specting the attendance to religious duties, &c., and 
the ages of children under sixteen were inquired into, 
and registered. By this arrangement father Voung 
was enabled to ascertain the character and habits of 
'each parishioner, which knowledge he made use of to 
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reform irregularities, and reconcile disagreements, and^ 
above all, to incite to piety. Being acquainted with 
the number and ages of the children in every family, 
he employed himself with great zeal in preparing those 
who were old enough for the Sacraments, and never 
rested until he had succeeded in persuading the parents 
to send their children to catechism and school. In 
later years he considerably increased, instead of dimin- 
ishing, the amount of his Church duties. We find him 
exclaiming in one of his letters, ' I delight in Church 
duties.' The wonderful series of Devotions which he 
performed in public for the benefit of his congregation, 
nothing would tempt, no inducement persuade him ta 
forego, even for a single day. His attendance at the 
Annual Retreat of the Priests of the Archdiocese of 
Dublin, held at Maynooth, was the sole break in his 
unvarying yearly course of self-oblation. Writing to a 
religious, whom he highly esteemed, and who had 
pressed him to visit his monastery, he excuses himself 
in these words, which introduce us, as it were, to a 
personal acquaintance with him : 

' How could I fulfil EXACTLY thesc and mv other 
duties, if I stray into the country, even for one day? 
According to a worldly maxim — Licet in anno semel 
insanire — "'Tis lawful to play the fool once in a 
twelvemonth." But this does not sanction one fault 
in the spiritual sense.* 

After this he says, referring to the proposed visit : 
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' For me, in particular, it would be an omission of 
some Church duties. . . . The soldier must be at his 
post, the sentinel in his sentiy-box ; so must I be on 
my watch-tower.' 

And he repeats : 

' Officials must be at their respective posts, other- 
wise they will not be rewarded. . . . I do attend with 
satisfaction to all my duties, and hope to persevere till 
the Lord God will call me into Eternity — the desire 
of your humble servant, Henry Young.' 

Of the private devotions of this saintly servant of 
God, those hours when, during the silent watches of 
the night, prostrate before the Tabernacle, he held 
communion with Heaven, earth holds no record The 
last lingerer in the church at night ever left him upon 
his knees ; the earliest riser on the morrow found him 
still bowed down before the altar. If no one knew 
what was the length of Father Young's private devo- 
tions, neither can any one tell exactly what was the 
scanty amount of time he devoted to sleep. The 
floor, or two or three planks nailed together, con- 
stituted his bed ; a log of wood, or a book, his only 
pillow. During a great part of his life he ate but once 
a day, and that was in the afternoon ; and that single 
meal was often nothing but bread and water. Yet he 
attained the age of eighty-four ; and, generally speak- 
ing, his health was excellent Even at his father's 
house, on his return from Rome, he never slept in the 
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bed, or made any use of the luxuries provided for him. 
On his first appointment to parochial duties, his mo- 
ther caused his room at the Presbytery to be com- 
fortably furnished and carpeted. Calling in a few 
days to see how he was getting on, she found that the 
furniture had disappeared, with the exception of the 
wooden part of the bedstead, one chair, and a stool, 
on which sat Father Young, cutting up the carpet into 
short lengths, the chair being covered with the strips. 
It was excessively cold weather, and there was no fire 
in the room. Mrs. Young said, * Why are you de- 
stroying your carpet, Henry?' 'O mother,' replied 
he, ' the poor women about here are very badly off, 
perishing with cold, and I am cutting up the carpet to 
give them to make petticoats for themselves. I have 
a sheltered room, and I don't want a carpet' * But,' 
said she, ' where is all the furniture ? You have not 
left me even a chair to sit on.' He said, ' The bed- 
stead makes a very good seat, and I kept a chair in 
case the Archbishop might call; the rest I gave to 
some poor fi*iends of mine who had nothing.' 

Mrs. Young, herself most charitable and pious, 
must have thanked God in her heart, even though she 
may have been taken a little aback by the sudden dis- 
posal of her maternal gifts. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Father Henry Young's career commenced at a time 
when the relaxation of the penal laws brought about 
a rapid change in the outward aspect of the Catholic 
worship in Ireland. Several terrible accidents had 
taken place in consequence of overcrowding in the 
wretched places where the children of the Church 
were forced to congregate for Mass; and this opened 
the eyes of the authorities to the necessity of tolerat- 
ing the public services of the Catholic religion amongst 
a people who could not be induced by terror or by in- 
terest to abandon their faith. As soon as the iron 
hand of despotism was withdrawn, churches sprang up 
as if by magic all over Ireland, and the solemn offices 
of the Church began to be performed with some of 
their sacred impressiveness and wonted beauty. In 
this movement Father Henry joined with all the fer- 
vour of his ardent zeal. Everything that related to 
the service of God and of His altars was the object of 
his minutest care. Later on we shall have occasion 
to relate how extreme was his conscientiousness as to 
all matters of rubrical appointment, and how deeply 
he valued every opportunity of carrying out the adorn- 
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ment 6f the Sanctuary, which from the first outset of 
his priestly life he sought to forward. 

Not with less strenuous ardour did he devote him- 
self to the service of his neighbour. The condition 
of the poor was at that time peculiarly trying, and ex- 
cited to the utmost the energies of his charitable zeal. 
In consequence of the Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, all parliamentary duties being 
transferred to London, the nobility had entirely aban- 
doned Dublin, and most of the wealthy gentry followed 
their example. This, and the invention of machinery, 
which superseded hand-loom labour and threw thou- 
sands of weavers out of employment, caused inde- 
scribable misery in the overcrowded and poor dis- 
tricts of the city. As poverty increased, as the 
houses became ruinous, and the people more and 
more wretched, fever, starvation, and cold made sad 
havoc amongst them. There were then no Sisters of 
Charity or Mercy, no St Vincent de Paul Societies ; 
even the workhouse did not exist. Private charity 
was almost the sole resource of the destitute, who, 
hidden away and dying by hundreds, in dilapidated 
houses in obscure streets, were known only to the 
priests, who spent, and often sacrificed, their lives in 
endeavouring to provide for the spiritual and temporal 
need of their starving and sufiering flocks ; and many 
are the names, even at this day, held in veneration 
and love by the children and grandchildren of the 
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poor sufferers to whom they devoted themselves. No- 
thing can be more touching than the affectionate, un- 
dying reverence with which the Irish poor treasure up 
the memories of the priests who have served them 
and suffered for them in bygone days. We may well 
say, in speaking of those faithful shepherds, 

• Thy great heart, Erin, is their grave.** 

The name of the Very Reverend Thomas Betagh, 
S. J., Vicar-general of Dublin, who died in 181 1, is one 
of those never mentioned without a blessing. He is 
still spoken of as 'the Saint/ and little articles touched 
by him are preserved as relics. This holy priest was 
indefatigable in his charity and zeal towards the poor. 
He established schools wherever he could, including 
an admirable institution where several hundred young 
men assembled every evening after their work, and 
were instructed in reading, writing, and accounts. 
During a season of peculiar distress and sickness. 
Father Betagh had exhausted all his means, and drawn 
on the charity of his friends to the utmost for the re- 
lief of the sufferers. The rent of his schools becom- 
ing due, he was utterly unable to meet the demand, 
and was threatened with an execution. Vain^were all 
his efforts to obtain time, or to raise the necessary 
funds. The schools, and the young men's institute, 
with their books and fittings, which it had been the 
work of his life to establish and maintain, were about 

* Aubrey de Vere, 
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to be snatched from hinii just as their efficacy had be- 
gun to reward his labours. On the evening preceding 
the threatened ejectment, he withdrew to his room 
and prostrated himself before the Cross. His prayer 
was not ended before the door was softly opened and 
a person entered, who laid a packet on the table and 
was gone before the astonished priest had time to ad- 
dress a question to him. On opening the packet he 
found that it contained precisely the sum so urgently 
required — ^by whom given or brought was never dis- 
covered. 

We gladly link with this sketch of Father Young 
the names of some of the more eminent of his fellow- 
labourers; and we may therefore mention here Father 
Peter Kenny, another holy Jesuit, who is still held in 
grateful remembrance as a distinguished missionary 
priest and eloquent preacher. He was one of Father 
Young's most cherished and intimate friends, and had 
frequent opportunities of observing the details of his 
life. He used to say that Henry Young was the only 
person he had known or heard of in his own time who 
practised to the very letter the austerities of the Saints 
of former ages. He was not singular in this opinion 
of his ftiend's sanctity. Such men as Dr. Blake, who 
became subsequently Bishop of Dromore^ many of the 
Jesuit Fathers, the Carmelite Fathers O'Rorke and 
Colgan, Fathers M. B. Corr, P. Corr, P. Walsh, and 
J. Walsh, and many other priests noted for their zeal 
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and piety, were struck by the austere life, and bore 
testimony to the virtues of the young priest, who was 
devoting himself with so much earnestness to the 
good of souls and the relief of the miseries which 
surrounded him. 

Of course, through his own wealthy family Father 
Young was able to do much : and every penny he 
could procure, every article which was given to him, 
was at once devoted to charity. Fearing that money 
might be injudiciously employed, he opened an ac- 
count at a shop, and then caused six pockets to be 
attached to his coat, each pocket appropriated to 
tickets for six different necessaries of life. Every 
morning he filled the pockets with these tickets, and 
distributed them to his necessitous clients. He shrank 
from nothing by which he could serve the poor ; he 
was sometimes seen carrying on his back a bundle of 
straw* to make a bed for some fever-stricken desolate 
creature in a wretched cellar or garret, or loaded with 
loaves of bread for children famishing in some loath- 
some alley. He literally practised our Lord's precept, 
for he retained nothing beyond the single suit in which 
he was clothed, and very often not even that, for he 
was known to take off his waistcoat in order to give it 
to some shivering beggar. One severe day he met a 
miserable old man whose dilapidated hat did not 
afford him the least protection ; Father Young asked 

* A similar story is related of the Carmelite Father O'Rorke. 
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him for it, and handed his own to the old man. The 
beggar, surprised and distressed, wished to return his 
Reverence's hat, but Father Young said, ^No: I shall 
find it much easier to get another than you would.* 

Mr. Young, calling one day to see his son, told 
him that if he had any friends he should like to invite 
to dinner he would be most happy to entertain them ; 
Father Young replied that he had some friends to 
whom he very much wished to give a good dinner. 
The day was fixed, and Mr. Young on his return home 
gave suitable orders. The hour named for the feast 
arrived, and so did Father Young, accompanied by a 
large party of the most miserable beggars. Mr. Young 
remonstrated, but his son settled the question by say- 
ing : * You told me to invite my friends, father, and I 
have done so — I have no other friends.' On another 
occasion, when he had completely exhausted his re- 
sources for the relief of the poor, a number of beg- 
gars followed him to his father's house, where he was 
going to dine. On arriving he told the cook to bring 
up whatever meat was in the house; she did so, 
and he distributed it amongst his poor people. He 
then went to his mother, and related what he had 
done, suggesting that she could easily supply the de- 
ficiency. 

A plan he often adopted on discovering some re- 
spectable poor family in distress was to pay them a 
visit, and when leaving put money into the mother's 
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hand^ requesting her to have a good supper ready for 
him at a stated hour. In this delicate manner he 
provided d comfortable meal for the objects of his 
care, which he never himself returned to share. He 
had always a great dislike to snuff, yet constantly car- 
ried a box of it in his pocket. When asked why, his 
answer was : ' I like to gratify my dear poor people, 
when they ask me for a pinch. They always give a 
God bless you^ and I love to obtain the prayers of the 
poor.' On one occasion a priest had placed some of 
his clothes before the fire to air; Father Young chanced 
to enter the room, and being at the time in search of 
some relief for a poor man, took the clothes and gave 
them to him. On the owner inquiring for his missing 
apparel. Father Young quietly told him that he had 
given them to a poor man, who much needed them, 
and consoled his friend- for his loss, by reminding him 
' that naked came we into the world, and naked will 
we go out of it* No doubt he knew he could reckon 
on his friend's charity. 

There was one poor widow, very far from amiable, 
with whom Father Young bore and forbore for a long 
time. If he provided her with a comfortable home, 
she quarrelled with the other inmates, and then came 
to complain to him. When he was unable to recon- 
cile matters, he has been known to accompany her to 
her lodgings, bundle up her bed and clothes, and 
carry them to some other abode, rebuking her the 

E 
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while for her irritable temper^ or endeavouring to 
soothe her into a peaceful state of mind. 

One evening, as he was on his way to his father's 
house^ he met a party of outcasts. In earnest words 
he addressed them, commanding and entreating them 
to repent, and abandon their sinful courses. They 
appeared much moved, and said that if they could 
get shelter for that night they would go to confession 
in the morning, and endeavour to support themselves 
for the future by honest labour. He promised that 
they should have shelter; and, on reaching his fa- 
thers house, he told the servant who opened the door 
that some sleeping place must be provided for these 
poor women. The servant remonstrated, and said 
that Mr. Young would be exceedingly displeased if 
such persons were admitted into the house. ^ Then/ 
said Father Young, ' I will take them to the stable, 
and do you come and spread plenty of hay for them 
to sleep on.' The servant replied : ' But very likely 
they are impostors, who will take all they can get, and 
to-morrow when they go away become worse than 
ever; and what will all the people say when they hear 
what we have done ?' Father Young said : ' We need 
not trouble ourselves as to what people will say, while 
we can rejoice if only for one night the glory of God 
is not outraged by the sins of these poor creatures.'* 

• St. Ignatius made a similar reply when doubts were thrown on 
the perseverance of certain poor sinners reclaimed during a mission. 
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When he was living at the Presbytery in Francis- 
street, one of his brothers said to him : * How very 
inhospitable you are, Henry ! You have never asked 
any of us to dine with you/ Father Young replied : 
*• Well, if you like to come to-morrow and share what 
I have, you will be welcome.' Accordingly, at the 
appointed hour his brother made his appearance. 
Father Young laid the cloth, and the servant carried 
in two large plates of ' stirabout,' or oatmeal boiled in 
water. * Is this all you are going to give me ?' ex- 
claimed the visitor. ' Is it not plenty ?* replied Fa- 
ther Young. ' If I had anything better, you may be 
sure I would give it to other friends of mine who 
badly want it' 

We insert here a characteristic letter which Father 
Young addressed to his sister, a nun of the Order of 
Poor Clares, on the 12 th of January 18 15. It evinces 
his ascetic spirit, even at this early period of his eccle- 
siastical career, and his unbending observance, from 
his first entrance on the mission, of the rule of Church 
duties which he had imposed upon himself. There is 
something remarkable in the simplicity of purpose and 
genuine detachment which reveal themselves in every 
word of the quaint old-fashioned letters of the holy 
man whose character we are stud3dng. 

'J. M. J. 

' Thursday, Z3th January 18x5. 

* My ever-dear Sister, — I think it my duty to write 
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to you these few lines, to thank you exceedingly for 
the rich| handsome, and devout present you were so 
good as to provide me with. I know not, dear Ca- 
therine, in what manner I can return you a like fa- 
vour. If some occasion offers to be of service to you, 
and to show by exterior signs the interior gratitude of 
my heart, I will eagerly seize it to reward your sisterly 
kindness. I know you expect your reward from God, 
who will surely return with more than a hundred-fold 
the least act of charity we do on earth. In the mean 
time let us remember each other in our prayers, and I 
will not forget you in the daily Sacrifice of the Altar. 
I would willingly comply with your desire that I should 
celebrate some morning this week in your chapel ; but, 
dear sister, my situation and fixed hour in Mary*s-lane 
Chapel forbid me to acquiesce in your request. Let 
us offer up to the Lord this mortification of our will, 
which He will bountifiiUy accept as a pleasing holo- 
caust, and will impart to us more abundant graces. 
You know that if I asked leave of my Superior, he 
might perhaps give it to me ; but still it would be an 
infringement on the rules of the chapel, a subversion 
of order which should not take place, except through 
necessity. Therefore, let us sacrifice our private gra- 
tification to public order and the common good* 
Moreover, I should have to substitute another priest 
to say my eleven o'clock Mass, which I should not 
like to do. 

' About the beginning of this month I wrote to my 
dear sisters in Cork, and some days before I wrote to 
my brother in London. I do not intend to write 
ttiem any more letters, that I may have more liberty 
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to dedicate my whole time to the exercise of my 
priestly functions without any impediment. For I 
must now attend the confessional, and the remainder 
of my time I must employ in visiting my Superiors to 
consult them on various occurrences, in studying Eng- 
lish and in composing discourses, as Dr. Hamill has 
advised me. These motives will be a sufficient excuse 
if in future I do not correspond with you either, or if 
I do not visit you at Harold's Cross,* for I prefer ful- 
filling my duty to any private satisfaction I should 
undoubtedly receive from your devout conversation, 
and in your pleasing company. The sweetness you 
enjoy in the frequent visits you make to the Blessed 
Sacrament abundantly supply for the poor entertain- 
ments of a brother. Let the chapel, that is, the 
dwelling-place of our Lord, really present under the 
veil of the Sacrament — let this sacred place, I say, be 
our chief and only recourse and rendezvous on all 
occasions^ and let it be more frequented than the 
parlour or any human company; for the more we 
shun and avoid human conversation, and keep com- 
pany with our good God, the more He will cause our 
souls to overflow with heavenly joys, and make us 
partake of the sweet nectar of the celestial abodes — 
that hidden manna replete with all delights, entirely 
unknown to worldlings and to those who run like 
children after venomous toys and trifles of sensible 
pleasure. Dear spouse of the Most High, let us love 
and assist one another as we help the souls in purga- 
tory, that is by prayer and at a distance. This thought 

* Distant only some twenty minutes' walk. 
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is sufficient to deter me from visiting your monastery, 
even if I had no other impediment Let us remember 
that the less we visit each other in this frail flesh, the 
more we shall enjoy for all eternity our companion- 
ship in Heaven. Let the education of the orphans 
intrusted by God to your good care and direction be 
the prime object of your solicitude, for Tibi derdidur 
est pauper^ orphano tu eris adjutor. If they receive a 
Christian education, they will edify the world with 
their piety and behaviour, of which good you will be 
the cause, and will receive the plentiful reward. I 
must conclude by declaring myself to be your loving: 
brother, Henry Young. 

* Omnia ad majarem Dei gloriam. et B, V, Maria ^ 
omniumque Sanctorum.^ 

Writing to an Abbess, about nine months later, he 
repeats his determination to observe his rule. * I am^ 
sorry to displease you, by declining your invitation ; 
but I do not like to deviate from my obligations for 
any entreaties whatsoever. When in Mary's-lane, I 
refused even to say Mass for my mother.' 

When Father Young was transferred from St. 
Michan's to be curate in the parish of St. Nicholas of 
Myra, the latter parish included, with the portion of 
Dublin to which it is now confined, Rathmines, Rath- 
gar, Harold's Cross, CuUenswood, Ranelagh, and. 
Milltown. There was then no place of Divine wor- 
ship between the Sandyford Chapel, miles away in the 
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mountains, and the old Carmelite Chapel, in French- 
street, now represented by the church in Whitefiiar- 
street. The first division of this wide district took 
place in 1823, after the death of Dr. Hamill, the ex- 
cellent Vicar-general of the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, 
Archbishop of Dublin. The City portion was in- 
trusted to the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Kenrick, 
a very distinguished ecclesiastic, and the uncle of two 
eminent men, well known for their apostolic labours 
in the New World — Francis Patrick Kenrick, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore ; and Peter Richard Kenrick, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. The suburban district, 
which at that period contained only a few houses, 
scattered through the fields, where now regular streets 
stretch round for more than a mile, was formed into 
the new parish of Rathmines, and given in charge to 
the late Father Stafford. 

Writing, a short time before his death, to a relative 
residing at Milltown Park (the Irish Novitiate of the 
Society of Jesus), Father Young referred to his early 
connection with that place. *In the years 1815-17, 
when I was a curate in St. Nicholas, Francis-street, I 
used, in my turn, on Sundays, to celebrate Mass in 
Harold's Cross Chapel ; and then, a second Mass* in 
Milltown, returning home by the fields.' In the same 
letter, he alludes to the fever which he caught in 

* Which was then allowed to be celebrated as late as one 
o'clock. 
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1818, on one of his sick calls, and by which he was 
so much weakened, that his kind Superior, for change 
of air, sent him to the rural part of the parish, placing 
him over the Harold's Cross Mission. ' Many years 
have elapsed since then,' he adds, in his quaint way, 
in the letter which we have just quoted, ' and many 
mortalities have since occuiredi from which God has 
spared us, as yet ; but a future day is fixed for our 
departure fiiom this worid — I hope to a better one.* 
Father Young's habits of austerity were already so 
formed, that even so early as this (his 3 2d year), it 
was a positive mortification to him to be compelled to 
sleep in a comfortable bed. He entirely concurred in 
the saying of A'Kempis, that 'few are improved by 
sickness ;' and, for the indulgences he was forced to 
use during this illness, he thought it necessaiy to do 
penance afterwards. 



CHAPTER V. 

We have now to follow Fatha: Young to the first of the 
many rural spots where he was to pursue his labours/ 
and to leave imperishable traces of his passage; for 
of him it may be said, as of his Divine Master, that 
* He went about doing good.' 

We have seen that, in the year 1 8 19, he was ap- 
pointed to the Mission of Harold's Cross. This is a 
suburban village of great antiquity, which was formerly 
the battle-field of many a conflict between the Irish 
and the Danes. The name is supposed to commemo- 
rate the defeat and death of a Danish King Harold. 
The cross planted there, in days of strife and blood- 
shed, has 'gradually drawn around it, centuries after- 
wards, influences of a different sort. It has become 
one of the head-quarters of the holy warfare waged by 
our Lord's servants against Satan and the world. 
Once, .the whole district of which it forms the centre 
belonged to the Church. This is indicated by the 
name of another place, Harold's Grange, which stands 
further on, towards the mountains. It is now the 
property of the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, who 
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is entitled to exercise the rights of Prince Palatine 
within the liberties of the Cross. 

There is a tradition that St Patrick preached in 
this spot It is related also that the stones with which 
St Patrick's Cathedral was built were taken from a 
quarry at Harold's Cross, and that, from the quarry 
to the cathedral, one continuous line of men toiled, 
firom sunrise to sunset, passing along the stones 
devoted to that sacred purpose — a fair type of the 
work performed by the Irish race, during the long 
ages in which they have, silently, patiently, uncea^ 
ingly, transmitted from father to son, from generation 
to generation, the spiritual stones which have raised 
their Church in faith and beauty, to be the wonder 
and consolation of the faithful in all lands. 

Quaint and picturesque is the aspect of that old 
suburb of Harold's Cross. A stranger, wandering on 
the outskirts of Dublin, is surprised to find, within a 
few minutes' walk of the city, an unenclosed, rural- 
looking green, surrounded with straggling, antique 
buildings, presenting the same appearance they might 
have done hundreds of years ago. Formal avenues 
and terraces encircle its precincts; but in the centre 
of that agglomeration of brick houses stands the old 
gray hamlet, with its gardens and its orchards, like an 
ancient jewel set in a vulgar modem frame. 

Father Young, with his simplicity, his hermit-like 
habits, his utter unworldliness, must have harmonised 
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with the old gray buildings more than with the trim 
dwelling-places surrounding them. When he took 
possession of his curacy, Emancipation had not yet 
been granted, and Catholics were still struggling, but 
more successfully than heretofore, against the re- 
straints of the penal laws. The chapel was a miser- 
able little building, and within a great distance no 
other Catholic place of worship existed. Peaceful as 
was the appearance of the place, it had been notori- 
ous from time immemorial for riots and disturbance. 
The mountain clans and the citizens of Dublin had of 
old been in the habit of waging a sort of guerrilla war- 
fare, and many wild stories are on record of fierce 
conflicts in this locality, even as late as the early part 
of the last century. At the time when Father Young 
arrived there,' lingering traces of this spirit still re- 
mained. Faction fights were of frequent occurrence, 
the green affording ample space for a battle-ground, 
and disorders of all sorts prevailed. The numerous 
mills drew a multitude of undesirable characters to the 
place, and the evening assemblages round the may- 
pole led to drinking, fighting, and all their attendant 
evils. When their diminutive priest, small in figure 
and unimposing in appearance, appeared amongst his 
lawless flock, it would scarcely have been supposed 
that he was the person destined to work a complete 
change in it. His arrival at Harold's Cross reminds 
us of the d^but of the famous Cur^ of Ars, in his 
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parish. It is impossible not to be struck with the 
many points of resemblance between Father Young 
and the holy priest whose sanctity the voice of the 
people of France has so loudly proclaimed, and the 
process of whose canonisation is advancing at Rome. 
We read of the French Cur^, that when he looked 
around him at Ars, he saw nothing but the most pro- 
found spiritual destitution, and amongst his people, 
with a few exceptions, nothing but indifference, 
supineness, and a passionate love for amusement. He 
set himself at once to conquer for God those souls 
intrusted to his care. He worked by day and he 
prayed by night. He led a life of such austerity that 
no Father of the Desert could have been more dead 
to the concerns of this world. He made himself a 
saint in order to accomplish a saint* s work ; and he 
succeeded. Ars, the scene of his life-long labours, was 
converted, sanctified, and transformed into a sanc- 
tuary, where, from all parts of France, men and 
women of all ages and of all ranks came to kneel at 
the feet of the poor Cur^, and drink in his simple 
teachings as if our Lord Himself spoke with his lips. 

Father Young was not destined, like Jean Baptiste 
Vianney, to labour always in the same place ; but he 
worked in the same spirit, and used the same methods. 
He had to deal with men who had not indeed lost 
their faith, but who were addicted to lawless and tur- 
bulent habits. Single-handed he had to combat the 
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evil customs which reigned amongst them, and he set 
himself to do this with that intensity of purpose which 
insures success. 

St. Augustine's sister once asked him what she was 
to do in order to become a Saint. He said : ' Will it.* 
Father Young willed to convert his parishioners, and 
he succeeded. One by one he visited the mill-workers, 
addressing himself individually to each soul amongst 
them, exhorting, threatening, persuading. He gave 
himself no rest, nor did he let any one rest in his sins. 
Each day the chapel was opened at five o'clock in 
the morning, to enable the work-people to hear Mass 
before going to their labour. Every evening the bell 
rang for night prayers, and he walked himself through 
the village, urging every one to attend. He put up a 
notice in the window of the small room he occupied 
near the chapel, that confessions were heard at all 
hours. Neither his meals nor his sleep were suffered 
to interfere with his constant readiness to hear those 
who sought his ministrations. There was no limit to 
his charity in this respect ; and the more ragged the 
applicant, the warmer was his welcome. 

Soon the effects of this zeal became apparent, and 
the little chapel could hardly hold the numbers who 
crowded in. An event occurred a short time after his 
coming to Harold's Cross which he turned to good 
account. One morning a man of very religious habits 
fell suddenly dead before the altar. Father Young at 
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once addressed the awe-struck people, and said, ' He 
is most happy to have died thus in the act of worship 
— God will accept the effort he made in coming here 
this morning, to honour His holy name, as an atone- 
ment for his sins.' This circumstance made a deep 
and lasting impression on the congregation, and pre- 
pared them to lend an attentive ear to their pastor's 
warnings. In the evening, when a crowd gathered 
round the maypole, there, also, was the fearless mis- 
sioner entering the fighting ring, and forcing his way 
between men wild with drink and excitement. The 
habitual reverence of the Irish for the priesthood 
carried him scatheless through these dangerous experi- 
ments. One would exclaim, with clenched fist, ' Only 
for your coat. Father Henry, we would surely have 
our revenge / and another cry to a foe whom he had 
fully resolved on felling to the ground, ' Musha, then, 
it's in luck yez are j only for his riverince, it's little 
cause of boasting we'd lave yez.' Over and over 
again he stopped in this way bloody encounters, and 
not seldom succeeded in inducing a great number 
of those who, a moment before, were flourishing their 
cudgels, and vowing vengeance on their opponents, 
to follow him to the chapel, and to perform there the 
Stations of the Cross. This reminds us of a French 
priest who, on the opening day of a mission, found 
the church perfectly empty at the hour when he was 
to give his first instruction. Some one came in and 
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whispered that a fiddler was in the town, playing the 
tane of a favourite dance. The French like a good 
dance, and the whole population of the village were 
following the itinerant musician about, capering away 
with all their might. The missioner hurried down 
&om the pulpit, and, guided by the sounds of the 
music, soon found himself in the midst of the dancers. 
The fiddler was getting tired; he offered himself to 
play in his stead; and having a great talent for the 
violin, he struck up with so much spirit, that the 
delighted multitude followed him, dancing and singing 
in great glee. He made the circuit of the village, 
and then led the way towards the church. When they 
reached the door, he turned round and said : ' Now, 
my good friends, I have fiddled you to the door ; you 
will not be so rude as to turn your backs upon me 
and refuse to enter, when I invite you.* The people in 
great good-humour followed him into the church, and 
he spoke to them with so much fire and unction, that 
the work of the mission was fireely begun that day. It 
had a full success, and as it went on the missioner 
was sometimes waylaid by youths who wanted to go 
to confession out of their regular turn, and the plea 
always was, ' Father, I am one of those who danced 
to your fiddling.' 

Father Young succeeded in completely suppress- 
ing the faction fights at Harold's Cross. Nothing 
since his time has marred the peacefulness of its vil- 
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lage green. But to secure a lasting reformation in the 
district he aimed at founding schools, which might 
establish permanently in the place habits of order and 
industry. He persuaded a small community of devout 
religious to establish themselves in this spot, and to 
assist him in the work he had in view. This took 
place in 182 1. Schools were opened, and he never 
rested till he had induced all the parents in the place 
to send their children to catechism and school. ^ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it,' were words ever on his 
lips. He used alternately threats and persuasions, 
and was by no means sparing of denunciations against 
those who endanger by their culpable negligence the 
souls God has committed to their charge. He lived 
in community with the monks, who became a branch 
of the Carmelite Monastery of Clondalkin, until they 
were properly established in the place. They caught 
his spirit, and for fifty years have carried on his work. 
Their Superior gave in a few words his answer as to 
the impression which a life-long intimacy with Father 
Young had left on his mind. * If ever there was a 
saint on earth,' he said, 4hat holy priest was one.* 
At night the small figure of the zealous pastor was 
often seen as late as eleven or twelve o'clock, some- 
times even at two and half-past two in the morning, 
wending its way to Milltown, a place about two miles 
firom Harold's Cross, in order suddenly to appear in 
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the drinking and dancing houses, and disperse the 
revellers. On his way he would knock at the door of 
a young boy who was very dear to him, and who 
never failed to obey his summons, even when it awoke 
him in the midst of his slumbers. The priest and his 
young companion then proceeded together, reciting 
the fifteen decades of the Rosary. Armed with prayer, 
strong in faith, they suddenly surprised riotous men 
in the midst of their pleasures. The aspect of God*s 
servant, or a few of those words which he knew so well 
how to choose on these occasions, achieved what a 
band of policemen could not have done. Some were 
touched, some ashamed ; none resented his intrusion. 
Plain, forcible, and abounding in homely illustrations, 
his language was exactly suited to his hearers. It was 
not eloquent, unless we are prepared to say, as some 
have done, that where a man's words reach the heart, 
influence the mind, and stir up the will of those he 
addresses, there must needs be eloquence in them. 
But they hit the mark, they went straight to the point; 
they were real, and they were earnest. It was diffi- 
cult to withstand their power. It is necessary to add 
that, as a preacher of set sermons. Father Young did 
not succeed. More than once, even on occasions of 
special solemnity, the Archbishop, Dr. Murray, pre- 
siding at the function, he descended from the pulpit 
without finishing his discourse, and would say simply 
afterwards, * You know I can't preach.' * But,' added 

F 
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the venerable priest, who gave this account to us, * he 
did wonders with Challoner^s Meditations.^ This was 
his favourite book for reading aloud during his chapel- 
services. His voice, though strong and clear, was 
harsh and unmusical, as we shall have occasion to 
note hereafter. 

Father Young's sanctity was soon held in such 
esteem that his parishioners had recourse to him on 
all sorts of occasions. He made up quarrels, recon- 
ciled enemies, settled family disputes, and abolished 
scandals which had defied the laws of God and 
man. 

Having provided Harold's Cross with schools, he 
did not rest till he had erected a chapel in Milltown. 
The only place he could procure for the purpose 
was a stable.* He made a collection, and in a very 
short time opened a small church, the first which 

* To introduce a name beloved by the Catholics of Dublin and 
Sheffield, it may be mentioned that this stable belonged to the father 
of the late Father Michael Burke, CM., who himself, as a child, 
took part afterwards in the ceremonies of the consecration of the 
little church. Another of the little acolytes on the occasion remem- 
bers the dedication sermon preached by Father Peter Ward, from 
the Gospel which tells of Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. The old 
sacristan of the chapel, who ' got the start of the century by a year, 
and kept it ever since,' and who boasts that he has been 'ringin' 
that bell there since 'Mancipation,' told our informant lately, 
that in some monetary difficulty which fell upon the beloved Utile 
chapel in its early days— 'long afore there was that railing that Dr. 
Meagher put up, nor all that g^ndeur, nor uothin' ' — ^when debt 
pressed upon them, the people ' got a big Life of O'Connell with 
picthurs, and riz a raffle, and swep' it all away.' 
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had been consecrated in the County Dublin for ore 
hundred years. He likewise opened a school in this 
village. There was one in the hands of the prosely- 
tisers, which was a constant thorn in his side. It 
was carried on by a man and his two sons, who used 
every art to entice the Catholic children, and seduce 
them from their Church. One day Father Young ap- 
peared at the door of this school-room, which was 
approached by a narrow staircase, and discernirg 
some of the lambs of his flock, he forthwith, com- 
manded them to come away. The masters were so 
exasperated at his interference that they treated him 
with great roughness, and flung him down the stairs. 
Then, acting in the spirit which is so eminently cha- 
racteristic of the enemies of the Church, whatever 
their rank in life, or the sphere of their malice — the 
spirit of the wolf of the fable, who picked a quarrel 
with the lamb — they brought an action for assault 
against Father Henry, who had no witnesses but the 
children, and only his own testimony, to oppose to that 
of the three men, who swore he had attacked them. 
At that time a court of law was little likely to give 
a favourable verdict where a priest was concerned, 
and great anxiety was felt as to the result. But a 
solicitor, who was much attached to Father Henry, 
prepared the defence with masterly skill, and O'Con- 
nell, then on the eve of the final struggle for Emanci- 
pation, pleaded, and carried his cause. He was tri- 
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umphantly acquitted. General notice was taken of 
the fact, that the three men who had borne false wit- 
ness against him died miserably within the year. 

The agitation consequent on the Catholic claims 
was at that moment at its height. Demonstrations 
against the expected concessions were ever5rwhere set 
on foot. From the pulpit and on the platform, the 
Protestant clergy denounced the Church of Rome ; 
and itinerant preachers went about the country, fol- 
lowing their lead, and vociferating abusive declama- 
tions against the Pope and his religion. Father Young, 
from his known zeal in behalf of the Catholic faith, 
was peculiarly obnoxious to these ranters; and, on 
one occasion, he was waylaid by a party of them, in 
a lonely place near the canal, thrown down, and in 
danger of being seriously injured, if a number of boat- 
men had not arrived, just in time to change the face 
of affairs. It required all Father Young's influence to 
prevent the itinerant preachers from undergoing the 
fate intended for himself, and getting a good ducking 
in the canal. Another scene of the same kind took 
place in a dancing-house, which he entered late one 
night. One of the persons present, a Protestant, 
and probably drunk, struck Father Young. Nowhere, 
perhaps, but in Ireland would a set of men, whose 
pleasure had been suddenly interrupted by the stem 
remonstrances of a priest, have resented, with such 
intense and passionate indignation, the insult offered 
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to him by this man. They rushed upon him with 
such fury, that if Father Henry had not thrust himself 
between him and his assailants, he would have been 
in danger of his life. When the man's employer* 
heard of the occurrence, he dismissed him ; but 
Father Young, hearing of it, insisted on his being 
taken back. The other men, however, refused to 
work with one who had struck the priest; and the 
poor fellow had to go elsewhere to seek for employ- 
ment. 

No one could love little children more tenderly 
than did this true imitator of our Divine Lord. When 
he went on country missions, if there were any chil- 
dren in the house where he stayed, he always spent 
his moments of leisure in the nursery, enjoying, he 
said, the company of angels. As he went along the 
road, on his way to the churches, or the priests, whom 
he had to visit, he frequently alighted at the cabin 
doors to shake hands with the children, and say some 
little word about religion, which often remained fixed 
in their minds throughout their lives. Once he met 
a little girl on the green of Harold's Cross. They 
walked together some time, and then he took her to 
her mother's house. * What is your name P he asked, 
as they went in. * Mary Cole,' the child answered. 
*Well, little Mary, take care to be good, to love 
God, and for His sake to avoid all wickedness' — he 

. • The Mr. Burke before referred to. 
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said — * else' [pointing to the fire] ' you will bum, like 
that coal, for all eternity.' This play of words upon 
her name made an impression on little Mary Cole, 
who, in after-life, often repeated what Father Young 
had said to her. He was generally followed in his 
walks by troops of children. He did not think it be- 
neath his dignity to play with them, and by winning 
their affections to induce them to listen to his teach- 
ings. At one time he procured an empty cask, which 
just held his diminutive form, and allowed the boys to 
roll him about in it, to their infinite delight. Then, at 
a given moment, he rang a bell, and, emerging from 
the cask, led the tumultuous crowd of urchins to the 
church, where they repaid him for his condescension 
by their good behaviour at catechism ; each trying to 
outdo the others in showing love and reverence for 
Father Henry. 

When the death of a child was announced to him, 
a smile always shone on his face. The soul of the 
happy little one was safe for ever. He was seen rub- 
bing his hands together — ^his gesture when he was 
pleased,* and over and over again saying to himself, 
' A soul gone to Heaven ! a soul gone to Heaven !' 

* The same gesture is noticed in another little incident which 
Dr. Montague, once President of Maynooth CoUege, used to tell of 
Father Young. They were out in an open boat, on the sea, opposite 
Bray, when a squall came on suddenly, and placed the boating 
party in real danger. Instead of showing any alarm. Father Henry 
kept rubbing his hands, in great glee, saying, ' We'll soon be in 



CHAPTER VI. 

In 1820, the Annual Retreats were established at 
Maynooth, for the Clergy of the archdiocese of Dub- 
lin. For forty-nine years Father Young's aspect and 
demeanour on these occasions, oflfered to his brethren 
a living example of regularity, recollection, and pro- 
found humility. Up to the last year of his life, he 
never failed to attend these religious exercises; and 
many of those who came thus in contact with him, 
were so struck by his evident sanctity, that they placed 
themselves under his direction. An anecdote is re- 
lated which shows at once his profound recollection, 
and his total freedom from human respect. During 
one of these Retreats, the religious who was giving the 
exercises was surprised one day at receiving a visit in 
his room from Father Henry, who gently begged him 
to make the sign of the cross in a more solemn man- 
ner at the beginning of his instructions. The good 
Father was struck with the zeal which had prompted 
this request, and commissioned a friend to tell Father 



Heaven ! we'll soon be in Heaven !' ' Now don't say that any more, 
Father Henry,* remonstrated one of his comrades in peril — 'perhaps 
every one is not as well prepared as you.' 
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Young how much he had been pleased at his visit, 
and edified by his suggestion. The bearer of this 
message was greatly surprised to find that Father 
Young had not the least idea who the Priest was who 
gave the Retreat. It had been enough for him to 
listen to his words, and to lay them to heart. No 
natural curiosity had led him to inquire what was his 
name. We shall have occasion to speak again of 
Father Young's zeal for the proTnotion of outward 
and manifest devotion to the holy sign of our re- 
demption. 

Early during his mission at Harold's Cross, Father 
Young introduced amongst his people the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, of which devotion he was 
ever afterwards to be so zealous a promoter. It was 
remarked that he never officiated in any church with- 
out placing in it some token of this devotion, some 
image or picture of the Heart of his Divine Lord. To 
make Him known and loved was the aim and object 
of his life. The multiplicity of his labours evinces 
the holy restlessness of that desire. In the church, 
in the street, or in his little room — ^preaching, or con- 
versing, or writing — there was not an hour unmarked 
by something done with that intention. 

In 1822 he found time, in the midst of all his 
other occupations, to compile a Prayer-book, contain- 
ing the Evening Office of the Church, according to 
the Roman Breviary, in Latin and English, the Office 
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of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Office of the Dead, 
and many other useful devotions. This book is still 
a favourite with the members of the various pious 
confraternities of Dublin. Father Young was assisted 
in its compilation by Dr. Blake, Bishop of Dromore, 
who was then pastor of SS. Michael and John's, to 
which parish Father Young was for a while attached. 
In the same year he published an edition of M. TAbb^ 
Claude Arvisenef s excellent little work for ecclesias- 
tics, Memariale Vita Sacerdotalis, which has been more 
than once reprinted in Dublin. In the following 
year, he published a little popular treatise against 
drunkenness, very effective with its quaint and earnest 
simplicity, and well adapted for the class of persons 
to whom it was addressed. In this way, and by his 
frequent discourses against the vice of intemperance, 
he prepared the way many years beforehand for the 
movement began so successfully by Father Mathew 
in 1840. Father Young was very rigid in his opinions 
on the subject of drinking, abstained entirely himself 
from every kind of spirits, and left any room where 
drinking was going on. He used to say that Satan 
and the glass were never far asunder. It was about 
this time that he engaged in a correspondence, which 
continued for some years, with the famous Prince 
Hohenlohe, so celebrated for the many miracles he 
performed. A very remarkable one took place at 
St Joseph's Convent of Carmelite Nuns, Ranelagh, 
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with which, as it was in his parish, Father Young was 
officially connected. It created a great sensation at 
the time, and the particulars of this wonderful cure 
have been preserved to us in a very authentic form, 
contained, as they are, in a pastoral letter* addressed 
by Archbishop Murray to the clergy and laity of the 
diocese of Dublin, on the 15th of August 1823, a fort- 
night after the occurrence. The Archbishop '^had 
meanwhile, as he assures his flock, ^ subjected all the 
circumstances of this extraordinary case to a length- 
ened and rigid inquiry.' 

Sister Mary Frances Stuart, the subject of this 
miraculous cure, had for five years suffered frequent 
attacks of paralysis. For several months before Au- 
gust 1823 she had entirely lost the power of articula- 
tion, and could not be moved by her attendant with- 
.out difficulty, and even danger. Her case was pro- 
nounced to be hopeless. Human means had been 
tried without success. No doubt, as may be inferred 
from a letter we shall quote presently, it was chiefly 
from Father Young that the nuns heard of Prince 
Hohenlohe, and of the wonderful answers vouchsafed 
to his prayers. A letter which lies before us, ad- 

* This pastoral is given in full in the appendix to the sermon 
preached by Monsignor Meagher at the Month's Mind of the Arch- 
bishop. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare, published also about the 
same time a pastoral, authenticating the cure, under circumstances 
similar to the above, of Miss Lawlor, a member of a respectable 
£a.mily in his diocese. See Fitzpatrlck's Life of Dr, Doyle. 
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dressed to ' M. Henri Young, k Kinsealy, ou ailleurs,' 
by M. Forster, Cur6 of Huttenheim, Prince Hohen- 
lohe's secretary, explains his manner of acting, though 
it regards, indeed, a later application of Father Young's 
in favour of some * pious and noble lady,' for whom 
the Prince promises to oflfer up a second Novena of 
prayers from the 2d to the loth of May 1834. It was 
thus that the holy Prince always made many others 
join with him in intercession ; and he did so likewise 
in the case of Sister Mary Frances. It was arranged 
that the Novena should close for her with Mass and 
Communion on the ist of August. It was, then, on 
that day, and at the appointed hour, that the para- 
lysed and speechless daughter of St. Theresa received 
Holy Communion in her cell, whilst Mass was being 
celebrated, in union with the one that God's servant 
was saying hundreds of miles away from the convent 
chapel, where many had come to join their supplica- 
tions with those of the nuns. The Holy Sacrifice was 
over, the blessing given, and no cure apparently ef- 
fected. The pious invalid was making an act of entire 
submission to the will of God, when she suddenly felt 
that she could move — that she could speak. In a 
loud voice she exclaimed, 'Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Hosts !' and a moment afterwards rose, dressed 
herself, and walked to the chapel, where she joined in 
the thanksgiving offered up to Gk)d for this wonderful 
manifestation of His power and goodness. 
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The Archbishop of Dublin, who has recorded all 
these particulars, hastened to the spot, investigated 
all the circumstances, and collected information from 
every source within his reach. After an inquiry of 
several days, he gave his public decision : * We do 
hereby declare, on what seems to us the most unques- 
tionable evidence, that the cure which was effected in 
the person of the said Mary Stuart on the ist of Au- 
gust is the effect of a supernatural agency, an effect 
which we cannot contemplate without feeling in our 
inmost soul an irresistible conviction that '' the finger 
of God is here." ' 

The miraculous cure thus solemnly authenticated, 
was perfect and permanent. Sister Mary Stuart lived 
for many years in good health, and was chosen to 
establish a new convent of her Order at Blanchards- 
town, and afterwards another at Fir House, Tallaght. 
On the I St of August, every year since this event, 
there is a Benediction of the most Holy Sacrament 
at St. Joseph's Convent, in thanksgiving for the favour 
conferred on their sister so many years ago. 

The note in which Father Young gave Prince 
Hohenlohe*s direction to Mrs. Meade, the Reverend 
Superioress of St. Joseph's Convent, has been pre- 
served. Only a few words of this letter refer to the 
present subject; yet we cannot but avail ourselves 
of the opportunity of inserting it. Our humble, un- 
known Irish saint, commending his spiritual children, 
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his charities, and his orphans to the prayers of the 
foreign prince, with the fame of whose sanctity Eu- 
rope was filled, is a picture worth preserving. There 
was no doubt, in God's eyes, a close affinity between 
those two souls, so differently situated, and yet so 
similarly devoted : 

[Not dated* but the water-mark is in 1823.] 

* Dear Reverend Mother, — In answer to your kind 
note, I give you the address of the Rev. Mr. Forster, 
as stated by his Grace Dr. Murray. The address to 
his Serene Highness I send you as it was sent to me 
in the last package I received : ^ Son Altesse le 
Prince Alexandre de Hohenlohe, Chanoine titulaire 
de TEglise Cathddrale de Bamberg ^ Bamberg. 

* You can choose whichever your prudence directs. 
I think the last is the safest. The most sure is to 
forward letters under cover to a friend in France who 
will put them there into the post, and that is what 
Mr. Forster recommends. 

* As you are so good as to allow me to write a few 
lines, you will do me a great favour by inquiring your- 
self if my last letter to his Serene Highness, sent about 
a month and a half or two months ago, has been 
received. Recommend to him myself, my spiritual 
wants, and the spiritual and temporal welfare of those 
committed to my trust, and also the prosperity and 
good success of my last charitable establishment for 
the glory of God and the salvation of our neighbours. 
The whole weight of this triple charity, as expressed 
in the circular letters enclosed, falls on my shoulders. 
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I have to provide for tender infant children rescued 
from misery, and I must unwillingly refuse many such- 
like applications for other distressed orphans. May 
the Lord God supply in their behalf the deficiency 
of our weakness and misery, and may He relieve the 
widow, the orphan, and the poor ! 

'I hope your application will be favourable and 
wonderful towards the relief and health of your af- 
flicted religious sister. Recommending myself to your 
prayers and those of your community, I am, Reverend 
Mother, your devoted servant in Christ, 

* Henry Young.' 

We find by this letter that Father Henry had at 
this time just such a work in hand as the Cur^ d'Ars' 
famous * Providence.' The nuns of St. Joseph relate 
a little incident which illustrates his well-known love 
for children. One day that he was taking a poor little 
girl to an orphanage where he had obtained admit- 
tance for her, he stopped on his' way at the convent, 
and made the nuns feast the child with bread and 
jam. ' I have brought you an heiress,' he said — * yes, 
an heiress — an heiress to the kingdom of heaven.* 



CHAPTER VII. 

Stern as he sometimes appeared, there could not be 
a more affectionate heart than Father Henry's. His 
apparent coldness towards his relatives was the result 
of a spirit of penance which pervaded his whole life. 
What he denied to them and to himself of pleasant 
intercourse, familiar exchange of thoughts, and expres- 
sions of mutual affection, was supplied by an in- 
tense solicitude for their spiritual welfare, an ardent 
desire that in the next world, not one of them should 
miss that blessedness which alone seemed to him 
worth a care or thought. He seldom conversed with 
them ; but in his secret hours of converse with God 
they were never forgotten. About the time we are 
speaking of, in 1824, his mother died. It excited 
some surprise that he was seldom seen by her bed- 
side during her illness. Perhaps some thought in 
their hearts, even if they did not give utterance to the 
sentiment, that so pious a soul showed some indif- 
ference to this excellent parent. Was it so? Did 
he indeed love her less dearly than her other chil- 
dren because God had put into his heart a passionate 
love for Himself, for His Church, for His poor ? Had 
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those loves made him indifferent towards his own 
mother? We feel this was not possible, but we like 
to know it also. And we do know it. Those hours 
which an ordinary filial affection would have led a son 
to spend gazing on the beloved face which he was so 
soon to behold no more, Henry Young employed in 
going from one poor home to another, where, for her 
sake, or for his own, grateful hearts and pious lips 
would breathe forth prayers at his request ; collecting 
those spiritual alms, those suflfrages which smooth the 
last passage of a soul through the gates of death, and 
ascend with it to the God of the poor; from one 
church to another, where the Holy Sacrifice was of- 
fered ; from one altar to another, where communicants 
were kneeling ; wherever help was to be sued for and 
obtained, for the loved and parting spirit, even then 
nearing eternity. A more touching picture can hardly 
be conceived of the son and the priest, than this self- 
denying, patient, solitary quest for prayers, during the 
last days of a dying and beloved parent 

Mr. Charles Young did not long survive his wife. 
He died in 1825. The property which Father Henry 
then inherited was entirely devoted to the poor. The 
following letters, written by him at the time, will be 
read with interest: 

'J.M.J. 

' lath January 1825. 

' Dear Sisters, — Among the many letters you will 
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receive announcing the precious death of our dear 
father, I hope my few words will not be superfluous. 
I had written to you yesterday of the immediate ex- 
pectation of his death ; so your tender hearts are al- 
ready prepared to receive the melancholy but happy 
tidings of his holy edifying death. He was during his 
whole illness perfectly composed and resigned, and 
seemed without pain, though tortured most acutely by 
the blisters applied to him. Whenever we asked him 
"Was he in pain,'* he always answered, "No." In 
this composed state he passed the night. He attended 
to our prayers and ejaculations around his bed, and 
moved his lips in silence whilst his blessed soul was 
absorbed in God. This morning I announced to St 
Clare's Religious the immediate expectation of his 
death, and said Mass for him. They were each morn- 
ing very solicitous, especially our good sister Catherine. 
I gave him, on my return from Harold's Cross, the 
Absolution and Plenary Indulgence in articulo mortis^ 
and read the prayers for the departing soul. We sug- 
gested to him frequently the sacred name oi Jesus y 
which was his last word; and while in prayer, this 
holy servant of God expired in most perfect tranquil- 
lity at two o'clock in the day, January 12, 1825, twelve 
hours before the anniversary of our dear mother. In- 
stead of grief and tears we should rather rejoice at the 
consideration of such a holy, edifying death. " Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints." As for my part, dear sisters, I am so over- 
joyed that I cannot express the exultation of my heart. 
I am rejoiced at the good tidings that are said to us, 

we are to enter into the house of the Lord, we are to 

G 
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possess the blissful mansions of eternal glory, the true 
land of the living, where we shall be inebriated with 
the plenitude of God's house, and where we shall drink 
with delight at the torrent of pleasure ; where we shall 
see God face to face, and in this beatific vision be 
transformed into the Divinity, according to the word 
of the prophet, " I say ye are gods and sons of the 
Most High." Should we not therefore rejoice at this 
glorious departure of our dear parent into immortal 
bliss, and should we not strain every effort to arrive 
thither ourselves to meet the embraces of our blessed 
parents in the land of the living, where we shall be 
never more separated? We are now, dear sisters, 
truly orphans, but Christ has promised not to leave us 
long orphans, for He will send down His Divine Spirit, 
the Paraclete, to be our comforter, and He will come 
Himself in person to be our father and mother, and to 
be our best of parents. He will visit us Himself daily 
in the Eucharistic food, and by His Divine graces and 
blessing He will protect us under the shadow of His 
wings all the days of our lives, till that happy day 
arrives when He will call us with those sweet words of 
the spouse : " Come, My beloved, come from Mount 
Lebanon, come to be crowned with wreaths of immortal 
glory." Amen. — Your loving brother, 

' Henry Young.' 

7.M.J. 

• 14th January 1825. 

* Dear Sisters, — ^Just arrived from the interment of 
our dear father, I take the pen to give you the con- 
cluding particulars. His children were dining together 
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at Sylvester's* on the day of his death. Notices were 
sent to almost every chapel to offer the Masses of the 
week for his happy repose. The corpse was laid out 
at midnight, when William and I and Mr. O'Mealy 
recited the Office for the Dead. The following day 
and night, Offices, Rosaries, and Prayers were con- 
tinually recited in his bed-chamber, so that we have 
endeavoured to fulfil every filial duty. This morning 
we have 'celebrated three Masses for our deceased 
father previous to the funeral. Eleven carriages fol- 
lowed the hearse, filled with friends and relations whom 
I am unacquainted with. I did not say a word to any 
one. We five brothers were mourners in one carriage, 
and firom the carriage went to our mother's remains, 
where we recited the Rosary of Jesus while the pro- 
cession went around the churchyard. The Rev. Mr. 
Russell officiated. We then recited alone the Rosary 
of the Seven Dolours of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
like Magdalen, were the last to quit the sepulchre. 
As we were fully convinced that our father's blessed 
soul arrived at its centre, God, as soon as his corpse 
reached its centre, the earth, we recited the Glorious 
Mysteries of the Rosaries of Jesus and Mary on our 
return from Mulhuddert to Gardiner-street, where we 
just now took a cup of tea. 

' I hope, my dear sisters, you have received all the 
letters I have written from time to time suice Mary's 
charge to me, and that you are satisfied with my details 
of the edifying death of our dear parent. Having fill- 
filled this pleasing duty, I do not believe I shall have 

• Mr. Sylvester Young, Father Young's brother, who is still 
living. 
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occasion to write to you any more. I therefore con- 
clude with wishing you every joy and happiness, which 
I truly experience instead of sorrow and sadness. — I 
am, dear sisters, your loving brother, 

* Henry Young.' 

In the year 1826, when the Jubilee of 1825 was 
extended to Ireland, the labours of Father Young in 
Harold's Cross were incredible. He seemed endowed 
with supernatural strength in preaching, confessing, 
and exhorting, and brought thousands within the grace 
of that great privilege. In his anxiety to excite devo- 
tion amongst the people, he wished much to have a 
procession through some grounds belonging to a Ca- 
tholic, who refused permission on the plea that the 
trees might be injured. Shortly afterwards, during a 
violent storm, nearly all these trees were blown down. 
This made a great impression on the people, who 
speak of it to the present day. 

He remained in Harold's Cross until the year 
1827, and during his stay there effected a thorough 
and permanent reformation. This place, once so no- 
torious, as we have already said, for its turbulence, 
has borne since that time an aspect of stillness and 
religious peace. This is owing, in part, to the numer- 
ous monastic establishments which are clustered with- 
in its bounds. The large convent, orphanage, and 
poor schools of St. Clare stand almost face to face 
with a convent and schools belonging to the Sisters of 
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Charity; and a little further on is to be seen the 
quaint old monastery founded by Father Henry 
Young, and the old chapel, now a poor school, where 
he so often prayed and taught. Recently also, in a 
more secluded position, withdrawn from the public 
road, the Passionists have erected a fine monastery 
and house of retreat, which, by its vastness and so- 
lidity, recalls to mind the ancient holy houses of the 
Isle of Saints. 

Before taking leave of that spot, which still pre- 
serves in all its freshness the memory of the holy 
priest whose life we are tracing, we cannot help ad- 
verting to the fact, that during his sojourn in this vil- 
lage he lived at a stone's throw from the monastery 
where his beloved sister Catherine, a Poor Clare, was 
serving God in her vocation as earnestly as he was 
doing in his own ; and yet they did not meet, they 
did not confer on holy things, they did not hold sweet 
converse together, sweetening the labours of the day 
by outpourings of mutual sympathy. It might have 
been well for others situated as they were ; but Father 
Henry chose to deny himself that solace, and exhorted 
her to accept the privation with religious resignation. 
She sometimes questioned his will in that respect. It 
seemed hard to refuse to her that counsel and that 
sympathy he lavished on strangers; but we cannot 
help concluding that natural affection for his kindred 
was the weak point of one who had resolved in every- 
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thing to do what was most perfect, and that he 
schooled himself, with what seems at first like un- 
necessary severity, to a complete abnegation with 
regard to ties which might have wound too closely 
round his heart It is a picture which reminds us of 
the early ages of the Church, that of the brother and 
sister in their religious homes almost facing one an- 
other, and daily offering up to God that distance^ as he 
quaintly expresses it, which must have been to both a 
severe penance. The following letters throw light on 
this subject, and will close the record of Father 
Young's mission at Harold's Cross : 

[No date.] 

' Ever-dear Sister, — I received your kind letter, 
but am sorry I cannot comply with your desires. You 
will offer up the privation to God, who will accept of 
this mortification as a sacrifice more agreeable than 
even to assist at the sacrifice of the Mass. I know 
you would desire now and then to see me, especially 
now that I am in this parish ; but, dear Catherine, I 
imagine that our distance will be more agreeable to 
God while we are in this frail body. Let us wait with 
patience until the dissolution of our mortality, and 
then we shall be for ever united together with God 
for endless ages. Then we shall have for our com- 
panions the angel guardians whose feast we celebrated 
yesterday, and St, Francis of Assisium whom the 
Church will honour to-morrow. Then we shall be in 
the midst of the nine choirs of angels and the innu- 
merable multitudes of saints, who will with joyful con- 
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cert sing the eternal songs of Sion, and we shall give 
echo to the melody by praising God, who is worthy of 
all praise and benediction. — I am, dear Catherine, 
your ever-loving brother, Henry Young.* 



'J.M.J. 

[No date.] 

* Dear Sister, — If your pious desires cannot be ac- 
complished in this miserable life full of sorrows, they 
will certainly be satisfied in the celestial regions, 
where you will be continually absorbed iiv God, with- 
out any impediment of worldly visits and affairs. You 
wish me to write down some instructions to assist you 
to walk in the path of perfection. But who am I to 
exhort you to it ? I should ask advice from you, or 
your religious sisters, who lead lives of retirement and 
perfection, following the rules of your holy founders, 
St Francis and St. Clare, models of the most sublime 
perfection. I decline, therefore, this undertaking, for 
I am incapable of giving any exhortation to virtue, 
especially to religious. Perhaps what I should say 
would be contrary to your rule, which I have never 
read, and instead of affording an assisting hand to 
your perfection I might throw a stumbling-block in 
your way. The only sure advice I can give you is, to 
fulfil all your duties, both little and great, in the most 
perfect manner, only to please the Lord, and during 
your actions to recollect that you are always in the 
presence of His Divine Majesty, who will reward 
every action that is done to His glory, but will chas- 
tise us here and hereafter, even for the least imperfec- 
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tion, for " He will search Jerusalem with lamps." Re- 
member to whom you have consecrated yourself, to 
whom you entirely belong, whose you will be for ever, 
both in time and eternity. You are the selected 
spouse of the Most High \ you are entirely His, and 
He will be for ever your great reward, who will render 
us for the slight services we do to Him a hundred-fold 
in this life, and eternal happiness in the next. — I am 
your affectionate brother, Henry Young.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

In May 1827 began the most remarkable phase of 
Father Young's life, that course of Missions up and 
down the length and breadth of his native land which 
occupied the best years of his life, if we can use that 
expression with regard to one whose holiness went on 
increasing as he advanced in age, and whose last days 
must therefore in one sense have been the most fruit- 
ful. But the strength, the activity, the energy which 
is, generally speaking, at its full height in a man from 
the age of thirty to fifty, he devoted for thirteen years 
to a work which opened as it were a new era in the 
religious condition of Ireland. 

The priests had all been missioners in a certain 
sense during the days of persecution. They had se- 
cretly gone to and fro, keeping alive the faith of their 
flocks, and ministering to them the sacraments. But 
when the penal laws were relaxed, if not wholly re- 
pealed, the bareness of the land, as regarded the ad- 
juncts of Catholic worship, became visible. The 
chapels were few and far apart, and in condition little 
better than bams. The parish priests in the country 
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had often to walk or ride ten miles or more over 
mountains and morasses to visit the sick and to cele- 
brate Mass, first in one spot, and then in another. 
There were very i^^N schools, and education was at 
the lowest ebb. . 

Father Young had imbibed in Rome the spirit of 
the Vincentian Fathers, whose order he had at one 
time ardently desired to enter. Country missions, 
one of St Vincent de Paul's greatest works in the 
France of his day, seemed to him as imperatively 
called for by the state of Ireland fifty years ago. The 
want was urgent ; there was no one to undertake it — 
that was enough. He set his shoulder to the wheel, 
that one unaided priest He made no public appeal ; 
he did not form any elaborate plan, but he began to 
work ; and his single exertions so far achieved their 
object that, after thirteen years of labour, during which 
he went about from place to place, welcomed every- 
where by the priests, and leaving behind him lasting 
results of his passage in the form of chapels repaired, 
schools erected, confraternities founded, he could 
hand it over to the Vincentian Fathers in full confi- 
dence as to its future development — a prevision which 
was fiilly realised, for, as he says in one of his letters, 
whereas no real missioners existed in Ireland when he 
commenced to travel about from parish to parish, 
later on came, first the Vincentians and Jesuits, and 
afterwards the Fassionists, the Redemptorists, the 
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Oblates, the Fathers of Charity, and many other Re- 
ligious and Missionary orders. 

Devoted to God and to what he now considered 
his special vocation, no labour was too hard, no exer- 
tions too great for Father Young's unwearying zeal. 
He raised as many altars as he built schools, for in 
many remote hamlets where, especially in winter, it 
was difficult for the inhabitants to make their way to 
the church. Mass was said at stated times under the 
roof which sheltered the little ones of Christ. How 
he did all these things would be difficult to state. 
Probably, like his prototype, the Cur^ d'Ars, he 
walked out into the fields with his Rosary in his 
hand, and compelled our Blessed Lady to help him 
in those strange ways which are familiar to saints, and 
even sometimes known to humble Christians of good 
will and strong faith who may be far from being saints. 

May we venture to say that the great secret for 
achieving important work is to begin^ not by some 
grand scheme fairly sketched out in our minds, and 
prayers for ample means wherewith to start it, but by 
doing some little thing in the direction in view, which, 
like a small seed, sown in faith and watered with 
prayer, grows and expands by slow degrees ? 

We have seen instances of it at our own doors, 
amongst those we have known and conversed with. 

If Elizabeth Twiddy and her friends — poor seam- 
stresses in a London lodging-house — had not taken 
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care of two little motherless children, and begged 
weekly pennies for their support, the pretty Orphanage 
of Mary's Home, at Hammersmith, would never have 
existed. If Mary Shaw, a young Catholic girl, had not 
died at Bournemouth from lingering consumption, 
under the care of one who shared her home with 
her, and nursed the poor invalid with sisterly ten- 
derness, whilst a few ladies united to supply her with 
the requisite comforts for a long illness — if this lovely 
and gentle being had not given an example of what a 
Catholic deathbed can be when surrounded by all the 
soothing and sacred influences of religion — the lit- 
tle Home for consumptive patients, which has been 
opened there, might never have been established. 

And, to pass from little to greater instances of this 
holy development, what shall we say of the work of 
the ' Little Sisters of the Poor* ? It was begun on the 
day when two young persons in a town of Brittany 
took into their own poor room, out of pure charity, an 
infirm old woman. If they had planned an institution 
for the aged and destitute poor, and expected mira- 
culous means to build and endow vast asylums, we 
should probably never have seen all over Europe, 
and beyond it, houses of their order, which rank 
amongst the most touching manifestations of Catholic 
charity. 

How often have great works been unconsciously 
begun in the Church ! What striking instances of the 
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same kind are to be found in Ireland ! A lady in the 
pride of youth and beauty, returning once from a ball 
at daybreak, noticed a group of poor people clustered 
round the door of a chapel, waiting till it should be 
opened for the first Mass. Miss Nano Nagle was 
painfully struck by the contrast between their morn- 
ing occupation and her own ; and from that moment 
may be dated the foundation of the Presentation 
Order — one of the most extensive and useful of those 
devoted to the education of the poor, not only in 
Ireland, but in America and Australia. 

The origin of the Blind Asylum in Dublin is so re- 
markable^ as evincing the way in which small acts of 
faith can lead to great results, that we cannot resist 
inserting, at some length, its touching history. 

A man and his wife — Catholics — were gate-keepers 
to a gentleman in the country. Both died about the 
same time, leaving a little girl six years of age unpro- 
vided for. This was the more sad, as the child was 
totally blind. The gentleman placed her in a Pro- 
testant institution for the blind, which was renowned 
for its intolerance, and here she remained for upwards 
of forty years. During all that time she never saw a 
Catholic — never heard an instruction that did not 
abound in malignant misrepresentations and denunci- 
ations of the faith of her parents, in which she had 
been baptised ; yet, through all those years, she re- 
membered and cherished the prayers and religion her 
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mother had taught her in her happy childhood. As 
time advanced, she conceived an ever-increasing desire 
to meet with some one who could speak to her of the 
old Faith, and God in His mercy granted her prayer. 
No grown-up Catholic — as a rule — was ever admitted 
into the asylum ; but, just at this time, a woman in 
great distress had given up her children to the minister 
who officiated there. As part of her reward, she was 
employed to clean out the church. So unusual an 
event created quite a sensation amongst the inmates, 
as the report spread that a Papist was to wash the 
church on the following Saturday. On hearing this, 
the blind woman determined that she would endeavour 
to profit by the opportunity. 

Saturday came, and the inmates were assembled in 
the gallery of the church, practising the hymns for the 
following day, when the bell rang for dinner. The 
poor woman was one of the choir, and whilst the 
others eagerly put away their music and hurried to 
their dinner, she was slow in her arrangements, and 
consequently was left behind. The moment they had 
gone, she descended from the gallery, and, led by her 
quick ear, approached the woman who was scouring 
the floor. * Are you a Catholic ?* she said. * God 
forgive me — I am,' was the reply. * Then,' said the 
woman, ^ I conjure you, as you have a soul to be 
saved, take me to a priest !' The poor scourer, though 
she had, in her extremity, committed the grievous 
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fault of temporally giving up her children to those 
whom she knew to be false teachers, could not with- 
stand this appeal ; she told her to ask leave to go out 
on a certain day in the following week, and said she 
would be in the street waiting for her. 

The day appointed came, and it happened on that 
occasion that the person applied to for permission 
was a stranger, not yet familiar with the inmates, 
otherwise she might have refused to allow the woman 
out alone, on the plea that she had no friends out of 
the asylum. So the leave was granted; and, over- 
joyed, the poor woman hurried into the street, where 
she was at once joined by her friend, who took her to 
a very holy priest. 

The faith which had subsisted so long under such 
disadvantages required but little instruction to render 
it intelligent and ardent. Her first wish was to leave 
the place where she had heard her mother's religion 
maligned — that mother whose holy example and pre- 
cepts ever dwelt in her mind, in touching and practical 
contradiction to the falsehoods she was so long con- 
demned to listen to. 

It was arranged that on the next day she was to 
demand her discharge from the asylum, her friend the 
priest promising to provide a refuge for her. When 
she announced her intention of leaving, the minister 
was called. He plied her with questions, and refused 
to let her go, saying she could not possibly have any 
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friends or acquaintances. A person admitted into an 
asylum in early childhood and perfectly blind, without 
relations or a friend, and never allowed out except in 
company of others and under the charge of a matron, 
could not know much of her rights as a citizen ; but 
she had been instructed that no one had power to de- 
tain her against her will, and she said that she must 
go, and that she had friends waiting for her. On being 
again refused, she remembered with dismay, that if 
she did not appear at the appointed time, the priest 
might think that she had changed her mind, and in 
that case she might never have another opportunity. 

Unable to bear this thought, she said : * I have a 
right to my liberty, and if you do not let me go, I will 
scream so loud that my friends, who are waiting for 
me in the street, will hear me and come to my assist- 
ance.* The minister was alarmed at this threat, which, 
being close to a window overlooking the street, she 
had it in her power at once to fulfil. He ordered the 
door to be opened ; the woman went out, and was 
received by two priests, one of whom was the late 
lamented Father Spratt. They had provided a lodging 
for her with a respectable woman in Dominick-street 
Some other blind women became inmates of that 
home, which was taken charge of by the Irish Sisters 
of Charity, and has since developed into the magni- 
ficent and admirably-managed Blind Asylum of St. 
Mary, Merrion, co. Dublin. 
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When the above-mentioned Father Spratt, a Car- 
melite friar, commenced St. Joseph's Njght Asylum, 
he had no resources whatever beyond his trust in God 
and his appeals to the charitable ; yet during the fif- 
teen years of his after life, he never failed of means to 
provide shelter, fire, beds, and food for a weekly aver- 
age of 500 — amounting during those fifteen years to 
the amazing total of nearly 400,000 — destitute wo- 
men and children, such as those whose miseries, as 
they nightly cowered under arches and in entries, had 
deeply touched the heart of the good father during 
the early years of his ministry. 

Such are the secrets of success in works of devo- 
tion and of mercy. Few can have been more practi- 
cally acquainted with them than Father Young. We 
may guess at his expedients. We may fancy him 
laying the first stone or brick of a school-room and 
looking to God alone for the next — or instructing two 
children under a tree, and leaving it to Him to raise 
up teachers for the increasing flock of little ones. We 
know what he did — how he did it we shall not know 
for certain till the day of judgment The time he 
spent at each place he visited, he varied according to 
circumstances. Sometimes he remained only a month, 
sometimes a whole year, preaching, exhorting, and 
hearing confessions. His habit as he travelled along 
was to say his beads or recite Litanies for the holy 
departed souls ; and if others joined him on the road, 

H 
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he insisted on their taking a part in those devotions. 
Ifi whilst he was giving a mission, a fair happened to 
be going on in the neighbourhood, he employed the 
hours of the day which were not spent in the chapel 
in walking about the adjoining fields and collecting 
together troops of labourers, whom he deterred by his 
fervent exhortations from mixing in the riotous scenes 
going on at the fair, and entreated to say prayers and 
to join in the devotions at church which were said in 
reparation for the offences committed against God by 
thoughtless sinners. His very aspect, as he resolutely 
walked through the fair itself, used to put a stop for 
the time to sin and disorder. 

Meanwhile, his life was one course of the most 
severe poverty and austerity. His short rest at night 
was generally spent in the church, a small comer of 
which, near the altar, he used to partition ofif ; or else 
he slept in a bam or an outhouse. His single* and 
most abstemious meal was taken in any place or at 
any hour, which best suited the sole end he had in 

* His custom during a great part of his life was to support nature 
on one very simple but hearty meal each day. At the period, how- 
ever, referred to here, his practice would seem to have been some- 
what different ; for a servant in the house which gave him hospitality 
during a mission of four months at Stratford-on-Slaney, in the 
county of Wicklow, during the winter of 1828, states that 'during 
his stay Father Young never took meat, eggs, or butter. He had 
some bread and tea about twelve o^clock, and some gruel at night, 
on all days except Wednesday and Friday, when his Midday repast 
was a piece of bread with some water.' 
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view. He had no other wants, and was thus enabled 
to devote to pious and charitable purposes whatever 
alms he received for Masses or ftom the generosity of 
those who asked for his prayers ; and in consequence 
of his reputation for sanctity these were considerable. 
To educate boys who showed signs of vocation for the 
priesthood was one of the objects he had most at 
heart, and not a few of those who are at this day 
working in the cities and rural parishes of Ireland 
owe to him the training which made them what they 
are. 

He is known to have reformed whole districts 
during this period of his missionary life. Poor country 
people, living in remote hamlets, far from a church, 
and very ignorant, were capable, however, of under- 
standing and of being edified and influenced by 
Father Henry's sanctity. His wonderful devotion in 
saying Mass, his uninterrupted prayers, his charity, 
the extent of which seemed to them miraculous, in- 
spired profound veneration which almost bordered on 
adoration. He could do what he pleased with them. 
Though he determinedly set his face against intemper- 
ance, rioting, ^sxtion fights, dances, and all amuse- 
ments tending to ofifend Christian modesty, they never 
resented his interference. He knew perfectly well the 
Irish spirit, so easily roused to opposition by injus- 
tice or tyranny, so averse to dictation firom those who 
have no claim on their respect or on their love ; but on 
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the other hand so touchingly, so generously, so nobly 
submissive when satisfied as to the sanctity and disin- 
terestedness which prompt even a stern rebuke from 
the lips of one who, like the Good Shepherd, would 
give his life for his sheep. A really holy man — a 
thoroughly earnest priest— can do what he likes with 
those brave and tender hearts, which suffering and 
faith have hardened towards the world, and softened 
towards God and His true servants. 

Father Young knew, as we have said, how to deal 
winningly and sternly by turns with the simple and 
childlike nature of the poor peasants who gathered 
around him during his missions, sometimes in their 
own humorous way inventing innocent wiles to win 
them from their bad habits, to engage them in a life 
of piety, or to induce them to undertake some good 
work. To the poor he was, generally speaking, mild 
and indulgent ; but when he met with obstinate sin- 
ners, his denunciations were sometimes terrific, and 
no human respect or fear of consequences restrained 
him from boldly attacking the wolves which sought to 
make havoc amongst his sheep. Some characteristic 
stories are on record of his conduct on such occasions. 

Whilst he was giving a mission at Baltinglass, a 
small town in the county of Wicklow, a fair took place 
in the neighbourhood, and there went Father Young 
as usual to set his face against immorality, and warn 
the offenders of the guilt they were incurring. It so 
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happened that a company of rope-dancers were dis- 
playing their talents in a manner which Father Henry 
deemed improper. He endeavoured to persuade the 
manager to stop the performance, but met with no 
success. When at last a woman ascended the rope, 
and disregarding his reproofs, exceeded her comrades 
in her unseemly evolutions, he took a summary means 
of terminating the exhibition by simply cutting the 
rope,* which brought the lady to the ground, from no 
considerable height indeed, and without serious con- 
sequences to so agile an adept in the art of tumbling, 
but still unpleasantly enough to rouse her indigna- 
tion. The manager sued Father Henry for damages, 
and summoned him before a magistrate. On the day 
appointed for the trial of the case he attended at the 
court-house, where a number of his friends had as- 
sembled, full of zeal and anxiety about the result. As 
for him, he withdrew into a recess, took out his Bre- 
viary and said his prayers as quietly as if he had been 
sitting at home. No one would have guessed he was 

* The correspondent quoted in the preceding note merely says, 
that in the confusion caused by the missioner*s approach, the rope- 
dancer • fell or leaped, or was taken off the rope,' and the spectators 
went in haste to the chapel from which this exhibition had detained 
them. He adds that Father Young had incurred the displeasure of 
certain bigoted gentry of the neighbourhood by his zeal in removing 
Catholic children from Protestant schools. These were his judges. 
• After the trial the good people of Baltinglass refused to look at 
the rope-dancers, who were obliged to carry on their exhibition 
within the enclosure of the gaol, whither the aforesaid gentry drove 
in their carriages to patronise them.' 
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interested in the matter, so utterly indifferent did he 
appear to what was going on, and only coming forward 
when called upon to answer a question. He was con- 
demned to a fine of ;;^s, and then the difficulty was to 
settle who was to have the honour of paying it, the 
eagerness to show respect to Father Young turning 
his condemnation into a triumph. 

The villages of Blessington, Ballymore Eustace, 
Kilbride and Eadestown, which he successively visited, 
still bear in mind the memory of his apostolic labours. 
A clerical friend of the holy missioner remembers the 
drives he took with him through those mountain re- 
gions in the bleak evenings of a severe winter— one 
night in particular when a biting east wind and hard 
frost caused the good father and his companions to 
shiver with the piercing cold, whilst he made them 
recite the Rosary without intermission, as the best 
remedy, he said, against the inclement weather. 

It is on record, that whilst giving a mission at 
Garristown in 1829, he slept all the time on the floor 
of Father Murray's parlour. No one knew when he 
rose, for he used to raise the sash of the window and 
noiselessly slip out of the house. He was always in 
the church long before five o'clock, at which early 
hour the religious exercises were wont to begin, in 
order to give the labourers time to attend them before 
going to their work. 

Garristown had been a place notorious for brawls 
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and ill-conduct. Father Young worked a complete 
refonn amongst the inhabitants. It is said that during 
the time of his stay the potatoes remained on the 
ground and the spade in the furrow, whilst the work-^ 
people were attending his instructions ; no dishonest 
hand was put forward to touch one or the other. 
After the lapse of more than forty years, the scenes 
connected with that mission are described by intelli- 
gent eye-witnesses with as much feeling and earnest- 
ness as if it had ended but yesterday. One of these 
says, 'Although I have heard since then the most 
distinguished preachers in Dublin, none have ever 
pleased me so much as Father Henry Young. I can 
see him now appearing on the platform of the altar as 
distinctly as if he was photographed before me — his 
thin, emaciated hands and wrists upraised as he ut- 
tered, in tones which recalled the thought of St John 
the Baptist addressing his hearers in the wilderness, 
" Do penance or you shall all perish alike." He 
preached a sermon on the beauty of God which was 
full of sublimity. O, what a strength and what a 
power of fascination are given to the humble and holy 
of heart T 

Father Young also gave missions in the mountain 
districts of Sandyford and Glanctillen, of which his 
former school-fellow and much esteemed friend, Fa- 
ther Patrick Smith, was parish priest He seems to 
have visited all that side of the country as far as Bray. 
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An especial object of his care in all his visitations 
was the instruction of the children and their prepara- 
tion for the sacraments of penance, communion, and 
confirmation. To the children lie devoted the whole 
day, teaching them from ten to three in the chapel ; 
even his short walk he took in their company. In the 
mornings and evenings he heard the confessions of 
the grown-up people who were at work during the day. 
The parish register of Baltinglass, and no doubt of 
many other places, contains the names of several Pro- 
testants received into the Church on this occasion. It 
is remembered also that he erected the Stations of the 
Cross, established purgatorian societies, and invested 
great numbers in the brown scapular of Mount Car- 
mel. His work was by no means of a transitory 
nature. He neglected nothing to perpetuate the good 
impressions which God enabled him to produce. He 
always endeavoured earnestly to set on foot the re- 
building and repairs of churches and schools. The 
bell and belfry of the church at Baltinglass were raised 
by Father Young. At that time it was illegal to attach 
a bell to a ' popish place of worship ;' and accordingly 
Father Young's belfry stands to this day in the comer 
of the adjoining cemetery. 

Returning to Dublin about the year 1832, he car- 
ried on his missionary work in the towns on the north- 
em shore of the bay, officiating for a short period as 
curate to his brother, Father William Young, at that 
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time parish priest of Howth, Baldoyle, and Kinsealy. 
The first stone of the new church of Kinsealy was 
laid by Father William, assisted by his two brothers, 
James and Henry, in 1832. 

At Baldoyle, a lonely seaside village on a sandy 
flat, in the little peninsula of Howth, he arrived once 
late in the evening, and after presenting himself to the 
resident priest, he shortly afterwards withdrew to the 
room prepared for him. When the servant knocked 
at his door very early the following morning, Father 
Henry had vanished ; she apprised her master of the 
fact, who lost himself in conjectures as to the cause of 
the sudden disappearance. Had the missioner been 
scared by the desolate aspect of the place, which does 
indeed look bleak and miserable when the tide has 
receded? Or had he taken a sudden alarm at the 
fact that cholera was at that moment raging in the 
neighbourhood ? We need not add that Father Henry 
was almost a stranger to the good priest who made 
these suppositions, which would have amused any one 
acquainted with him. As it was, he hurried out, in- 
quiring of every one in the place if they had seen or 
heard anything of the vanished missioner. At last a 
man told him that there was a report in the town that 
a priest whom no one knew had spent the whole night 
at the Cholera Hospital. Thither the parish priest 
bent his steps, and there sure enough he found Father 
Henry on his knees by the side of a man in his last 
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agony, into whose ears he was breathing acts of con- 
trition, faith, hope, and charity, watching the while 
for some sign that he understood and joined in the 
prayers, and preparing to give him the last absolution. 
In this infected room he had remained for many 
hours, going from bed to bed, hearing the confes- 
sions of those who still could speak, and where the 
spark of life was almost extinct, trying at least that 
the last thought of the dying sufferer should be one 
of prayer, even though the pale lips had lost all 
power of utterance. This was the opening scene 
of his mission at Baldoyle. Could its success be 
doubtful ? 

Father Young afterwards went to Swords, to Rush, 
Skerries, and subsequently to the Isle of Lambay, 
where he laid the first stone of a school. He devoted 
a year and a half to Howth, where his brother James 
was parish priest. According to his usual custom, he 
went from house to house, and having ascertained that 
a great number of persons, old as well as young, had 
never been confirmed, he prepared eight hundred for 
that sacrament, including the blind, the lame, and the 
infirm. Archbishop Murray, who always made it a 
practice to examine himself the candidates for con- 
firmation, declined to do so when he heard that they 
had been instructed by Father Henry Young. 

By his advice and under his care, confraternities 
were established amongst the fishermen in this place. 
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which worked a thorough reform in their lives. He 
•made a point of attending himself at all the wakes 
and funerals, and by his presence turned them from 
scenes of dissipation into schools of piety and rever- 
ent respect for the dead. At Easter, the crowd of 
penitents was so great that he often spent all the night 
in the confessional. Not long ago, a poor old woman 
said to a nun, ' Sure, ma'am, we had a saint one time 
in our parish, his name was father Henry Young;' 
and then she added in a low voice : * He wore some- 
thing made of bristles ; I saw it once myself through 
an opening in his waistcoat.' 

Once again the holy man returned to Howth as a 
missioner, when his brother William had taken the 
place of Father James as parish priest. Daring his 
second visit, a Catholic gentleman residing there fell 
seriously ill, and, though apprised of his approaching 
death, would not consent to see a priest. Father 
Henry was asked to pray for him. * I will say Mass 
for that person,' he said, *on Friday next at nine 
o'clock. When ordinary entreaties do not succeed, 
the sacrifice of the Mass may avail.' Immediately 
after that Mass, the dying man sent for the priest, 
made his confession, and died a great penitent It 
was always said of Father Young, that like his Divine 
Lord^ he went about doing good ; and nowhere is he 
held in more grateful remembrance than in the parish 
of Howth, where his two holy brothers successively 
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availed themselves of his sj^tual assistance in their 
azduoos wotk. 

The last time he went there was in 1868, on the 
Feast of the Visitation. His long life was then draw- 
ing to a dose. He had borne the burden and the 
heat of the day. He had carried his Master's Cross 
for more than fourscore years. The moment of his 
release was at hand. No doubt he felt it, as he knelt 
and prayed a long time in the graveyard of the place 
where he had worked so hard in the days of his strong 
manhood. Now he was feeble and old — ^and the friend 
who was with him, and saw his paleness and ex- 
haustion, sought to raise him, and said, ' You ought 
to take refreshment every hour.' The aged saint 
looked up to Heaven, and answered with a snule, ' O 
yes ! I do take it every hour of the day and of the night.' 

It would be impossible to recount the numerous 
missions given by Father Henry in the archdiocese of 
Dublin during the years which he devoted to this 
special end. We have endeavoured simply to convey 
an idea of the spirit in which he worked, and of some 
of the results which followed his labours. 

The Ursulines of Cork, at whose convent he gave 
a retreat at the same period, stUl speak of the effect 
produced by his exhortations to penance. It seemed 
to them as if one of the Fathers of the Desert was 
speaking through his voice and calling them to follow 
in the narrow path which leads to life. 



CHAPTER IX. 

In 1840 Father Young returned to Dublin, and was 
appointed curate of St. Audeon's, Lower Bridge-street. 
It was in the May of that year that the observance of 
the Month of Mary, one of the most attractive mani- 
festations of Catholic love for the Blessed Mother of 
God, was introduced into that city, and the church 
where he officiated was the one where this sweet tri- 
bute of prayers — imaged by the bright flowers which 
decked her altar — was publicly offered up. During 
his ministration in that parish, the Arch- Confraternity 
of Notre Dame des Victoires — Our Lady of Victories 
— whose very name swells the heart with the remem- 
brance of glorious conquests over sin and unbelief, 
was also established, and took root in Ireland as a 
native growth of her soil. 

Father Henry's ecclesiastical superiors appear to 
have entered into the spirit of his vocation, and to 
have employed him rather as an apostle going from 
place to place, kindling zeal and fervour wherever 
he pitched his tent, than in any continuous parochial 
work. He was soon removed from St. Audeon's to 
St. Michael and John's, where he officiated under the 
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Rev. Dr. Blake. Whilst he occupied this position every 
penny of his share of the * collection' or offertory was 
regularly sent to the Society of St. John the Evange- 
list, for distribution amongst the poor. He always 
retained an interest in that association, and continued 
to befriend it after his removal to other parishes. The 
church of St Paul, Arranquay, subsequently enjoyed 
his ministrations, and he now and then visited his old 
friends the Vincentian Fathers and their beautiful 
church at Phibsborough, where there is still preserved 
a part of the little old wooden altar before which he 
is known to have spent many a whole night in prayer. 

In June 1841, Father James Young, after spending 
at Rome the year of repose to which his twenty-one 
years of service in the diocese had entitled him, was 
appointed to the united parishes of St. Margaret's and 
Finglass. He expressed a great desire for the assist- 
ance of his brother Henry, who accordingly took 
charge of the Finglass district. 

The years he spent at Finglass* were most fruitful 
of good results. Many of the people of that place 

* It is said that St. Patrick's first view of Dublin was from the 
high ground of Finglass, and that having gazed upon the scene he 
knelt down and blessed that place, which he prophesied would one 
day be the capital of Ireland, and a city where God would be served 
with special zeal. The Abbey of Finglass is one of the many found- 
ations ascribed to St. Patrick. In 1171, when Roderick O'Conor 
besieged Dublin, it became the chief scene of action. A grove of 
yew, planted by St Canice, and held sacred by the Irish, was cut 
down by a party of English archers, who, according to Cambrensis, 
were suddenly seized by the plague. A few decayed yew-trees in 
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were, strange to say, careless and irreverential in their 
behaviour at church. They came to Mass, but it was 
difficult to mduce them to kneel down even during 
the most solemn parts of the service. What is so un- 
happily common in France was a singular exception 
in Ireland. Father Young's influence was, of course^ 
instantly directed to this point, and, as usual, by dint 
of prayers, threats, and entreaties, he succeeded in 
carrying it He used to tell the people who did not 
kneel to leave the church. Another object of his 
attacks was a maypole, which, guiltless as its name 
and destination might originally have been, had grown 
into the centre of riotous gatherings. Father Young 
determined that it should no longer bear the innocent 
appellation in question, and dubbed it with the name 
of the * devil's potstick.' At last he condemned it to 
destruction, and caused the sentence to be executed, 
much to the discontent of certain parties who derived 
profit from the assemblages that were held around 
this standard of iniquity. The time was one of great 
distress, and the maypole, cut up into pieces, served 
to light the fire where Father Young's supplies of 

the chtirch3rard stiU mark the spot where the consecrated grove once 
stood. 

Literary reminiscences also belong to Finglass. The names of 
James Usher, of PameU, and of Addison, are connected with the 
place where St. Canice planted, and St. Patrick prophesied—the 
first having been Protestant rector of the parish in 1615, and the 
others residents there in their day. Dr. Lanigan also spent at Fing- 
lass the darkened close of his life. 
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meal and potatoes for the poor were cooked. Thus 
the devil's potstick was converted into a kind of holo- 
caust. The rioters tried to keep up for a while their 
unseemly revels in neighbouring public-houses; but 
there was no escaping Father Young's vigilance. Be- 
fore his entrance was perceived he was in the midst 
of the crowd marking the oflfenders, who used to fly in 
all directions, dreadfully afraid of being recognised by 
their watchful and revered pastor. Broken fiddles 
and pierced bagpipes sometimes testified to the sum- 
mary measures adopted on these occasions by the 
zealous servant of God. 

Nothing drew from him more severe words of re- 
proof than the conduct of parents who allowed their 
children to leave home at improper hours, and who 
gave their daughters especially an amount of liberty 
incompatible with proper reserve and modesty of con- 
duct On that theme his eloquence was terrific He 
used to paint their guilt in fearful colours, and de- 
nounce them as the authors of all the sin and sorrow 
which would one day result from their criminal neglect 
or indulgence. From house to house he used to go, 
inquiring for the young ones of his flock; inviting 
them to the sacraments, winning them by his affec- 
tionate words, amusing them by his droll sayings, lay- 
ing traps to catch them if they eluded his summons. 
Full of holy wiles, he played innocent tricks in God's 
cause, and cheated the devil out of many a soul. 
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During the patterns and fairs he used to erect booths 
filled with boilersy whence he served out coffee and 
buttermilk, in order that thirst should furnish no cause 
for entering the public-house. Truth requires us to 
add that this benevolent scheme, of which Father 
Young had printed and circulated elaborate plans 
many years before this date, proved anything but a 
commercial success. 

During Father Young's sojourn at Finglass, he 
lived in a wretched little room over the sacristy, the 
modest dwelling intended for the priest being at the 
time out of the hands of the parishioners. The chapel 
bears to this day more than one trace of the holy 
man's devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

On the 15th of November 1843, he was removed 
to the city parish of St. Catherine, Meath-street, his 
birthplace, as he reminds one of his correspondents. 
* I often looked up,' he writes, * at the windows of the 
room where we were all bom, and at those of the 
drawing-room where we were bom again to God by 
baptism.' 

The highest stretch of self-indulgence ever con- 
templated by the Cur^ d'Ars — it is not said he ever 
reached it — ^was once in a way to eat as much of the 
good bread baked at his Providence (the orphanage 
he founded) as would satisfy his appetite. We have 
evidence that Father Henry also, even with regard to 
bread, which St, Ignatius teaches is the food in which 

I 
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excess is least to be apprehended, found means to 
mortify himself. Whilst the new church and presby- 
tery of St Catherine were building, he lodged in the 
house of a pious woman who kept a bakery. Every 
Sunday he gave her his portion of the collection, with 
directions to supply poor persons with bread. She 
was much distressed at his excessive abstemiousness, 
and now and then baked for him a loaf with finer 
flour than she generally used. He never failed to 
detect the stratagem, and to her great discomfiture 
gave away the delicate bread and asked for what was 
sold in the shop. At the house of one of his friends, 
a somewhat substantial and savoury dish had been 
prepared for his dinner. He sat down to his meal 
and apparently partook of it, but when he left the 
house it was perceived that he had dined on bread 
and potatoes, and left the rest untouched. 

Another time, being invited to dinner by a wealthy 
lady, he for a long time refused, on the plea that 
dining out was against his usual habits. She was most 
urgent in her entreaties, and kept assuring him that if 
he would but grant her request, he might order dbner 
at his own hour, and be free in every respect to act 
as he pleased whilst in her house. Upon which he 
rubbed his hands, smiled, and accepted the invitation. 
About half an hour before the time he had named, the 
good Father knocked very quietly at the door, and 
was shown in. He ordered the servants not to let 
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their mistress know he had arrived, as he wished to 
be alone for some time, but requested them to bring 
up dinner as soon as possible. His orders were 
obeyed, and in due time a great many dishes were 
placed on the table. * That will do,' he said, * I will 
ring the bell when I am ready.* No sooner was he 
left alone than he threw up the window of the dining- 
room, and with the exception of one joint of meat 
handed over the contents of all the dishes to a troop 
of beggars, whom he had stationed in the street on 
purpose. Then quietly replacing the covers, he rang 
the bell His hostess and her friends came in, and 
great was the surprise, not to say the consternation, 
which ensued when the grace had been said and the 
covers taken off. But Father Henry, with one of his 
shrewd good-humoured smiles, reminded the lady of 
the house of the full latitude she had given him, and 
pointing to the joint of roast beef, said, ' Is not that 
an abundance of food? What need can there be of 
more ? All real wants are surely provided for.' 

If he was somewhat peremptory in his dealings 
with the rich, his kindness to the poor was never fail- 
ing. Even where there was reason to suspect evil, it 
was not in his nature to do so. In every flock there 
are black sheep, but none such in Father Henry's 
eyes. Sometimes his perfect confidence in others 
was taken advantage of. There was indeed little in 
his possession that could tempt a thief, but it did 
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happen that his cloak or his watch occasionally dis- 
appeared. When this had been the case, he men- 
tioned it in public, and added that he should be much 
obliged to any one who would send him the pawn- 
broker's ticket, as he would like to release things so 
necessary to him. One day he gave the key of his 
room to a woman who said she had a parcel to leave 
for him. On returning home at night from his con- 
fessional, he found his room. perfectly empty. The 
few articles of furniture it boasted of had vanished. 
Shrugging his shoulders he said with great equanimity, 
' I am sorry she has taken my cloak, because I have 
to go out to-night' 

Some years afterwards, in writing to a friend, he 
says : ' I fear that my bag may go astray, if it is not 
sent after me. It occurs to me, as a very distant 
thought, that the laundry-woman, hearing of my change 
of residence, may have pawned my linen, as this did 
happen some years ago when I was a curate in Meath- 
street. I trust this is not the sad case now/ But he 
quickly adds, as if repenting of the mere suggestion of 
such a possibility, ' but indeed I do not suspect the 
washerwoman.' 

New-bom children were not unfrequently left in 
his way, the destitute parents knowing full well that 
he would provide for them. As he never refused an 
alms to a poor person, it may be easily imagined that 
he was continually pursued and beset by beggars. 
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When their importunity and their number became 
overpowering, he had recourse to little stratagems in 
order to get rid for the time being of his clamorous 
escort. Unseen by the crowd he managed to slip a 
small sum of money on a window ledge or ^ door- 
step, and a little further on informed his followers of 
the spot where they would find some coppers. The 
rush which ensued enabled him to effect his escape. 

With more vigour than ever he waged war against 
dance-houses. There was a notorious place of this 
description in St. Catherine's parish, which had baffled 
all his efforts to put it down. At last one night he 
managed to make himself acquainted with the pass- 
word. Muffled, disguised, and armed with a heavy 
stick, he thus succeeded in penetrating into the very 
midst of the festive scene. Then occurred what French 
people call a coup de th^dtre. Father Young dropped 
his cloak and brandished his stick. Out of the win- 
dows as well as the doors rushed many of the young 
men, more afraid of his upbraidings than of a fall or 
a sprain. That night's surprise was the death-blow of 
the dancing-house. It was closed soon afterwards. 

A man who exhibited in the streets a collection 
of wax figures, which were by no means modest, was 
remonstrated with by the vigilant priest, who never 
omitted an opportunity of checking immorality. He 
could not be prevailed upon either to discontinue the 
exhibition, or leave the place. When all methods of 
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persuasion had failed, Father Young took more vigor- 
ous means. He overturned the board, and the ob- 
noxious figures were smashed to pieces. Loud were 
the owner's complaints, for he declared that they were 
his only means of subsistence. If that was the case, 
Father Young rejoined, he would take care he should 
not sufifer ; he would himself allow him seven shillings 
a week as long as he lived, a promise he faithfully 
fulfiUed. 

The mere sight of the holy priest often subdued 
the angry passions of his people, even when inflamed 
with drink. A gentleman was once walking through a 
street in Dublin, and stopped to look at two gigantic 
dray porters, intoxicated and fighting savagely. They 
shouted) cursedi and dealt frantic blows at one an- 
other. Suddenly he saw them part and stagger across 
the street Having reached a wall, against which they 
tried to steady themselves, they took off their caps 
with so abashed and self-convicted an air that (le 
glanced around in astonishment to try and discover 
the cause of this unaccountable change. All he could 
see was a feeble old man, bent with age, small in sta- 
ture, frail and fragile in form, slowly advancing on the 
opposite side of the road. This was Father Young. 
Even in the midst of the madness with which drink 
fires the brain, those wild, strong, violent men owned 
the influence of the meek and humble servant of 
Christ, who had doubtless been the protecting angel 
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of their homes. More than once he was seen order* 
ing drunken men out of the public-house. An eye- 
witness mentions having observed him go up to a 
stalwart, herculean labourer who was reeling along 
the street, and daring any one to interfere with him. 
father Henry struck him with his umbrella, and said, 
* Go home, you are a disgrace to the street' The 
rebuke had an instantaneous effect \ Yes, yer rever- 
ence, I will,* was the meek reply ; and with one final 
shout for ^ repale,' the subdued giant disappeared. 

Letter writing Father Young called * a silent thief 
of precious time ;' but when he saw occasion for it, he 
did not fail to address words of advice, warning, or 
encouragement to those who had recourse to him. 
The following letter was written to a cousin of his who 
had been reelected Superioress of her Convent, and 
shrank from the continued burden of responsibility 
laid upon her : 

'Our good God has placed on your shoulders 
during these past years, and still maintains there, tlie 
sacred burden of your entire community. But when, 
through the votes of a community, sanctioned by the 
Prelate, He appoints humble souls to a high office, 
He graciously bestows at the same time His all-suf- 
fering and powerful graces to enable them to fill it 
competently, and to give general satisfaction in the 
discharge of the duties attached to their awful position. 
The Wise Man says indeed " that the mighty shall be 
mightily tormented," which should make us dread a 
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mighty and weighty office. But this fearful admonition, 
instead of causing despair to all reasonable and reli- 
gious souls, should produce quite a contrary effect; 
the effect St. Paul speaks of when he says, " with fear 
and trembling work out your salvation." The Royal 
Psalmist calls them blessed who fear the Lord and 
keep His commandments; for this is all mankind 
created. As our Lord has graciously raised you to an 
eminent position, you have every reason to confide 
in Him rather than to indulge servile fear, for He has 
prepared for you in Heaven for all eternity a throne 
and a diadem enriched with the fruit of every virtue, 
which will adorn your brow, when with your religious 
companions you follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth (Apoc. xiv.) ; and this. Reverend Mother, is the 
desire of your affectionate cousin, 

* Henry Young.' 



CHAPTER X. 

On the 15th of August 1843, Father Young cele- 
brated Mass on the Hill of Tara, on the morning of 
the great Monster Meeting for Repeal. What he felt 
and heard on that occasion gave rise to a resolution 
that during the remainder of his life he would devote 
himself in a particular manner to prayer for Ireland. 
He made a gift to his country of that perpetual sacri- 
fice offered up on the secret altar of his heart, of 
that life of incessant communion with God which was 
growing every day more intimate. Perhaps a vision 
rose before him of the great work that that country 
was called upon to accomplish, and as he watched the 
fetters falling off which had so long and cruelly bound 
her, his soul must have indeed poured forth ardent 
supplications that she might be as true to her God, as 
Christian, and as Catholic in her prosperity and her 
freedom as in the dark and sad days of the past 

When the great leader of the Irish people, he to 
whom every English as well as Irish Catholic owes a 
deep debt of gratitude, was lying in state in the Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception in Dublin, Father 
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Young presided over the religious services offered up 
in succession by all the confraternities of the city and 
attended by crowds of grateful mourners, assembled 
round the remains of Daniel O'Connell, the Liberator, 
whose name will for ever be connected with all that 
is contained in that word Emancipation — freedom to 
worship God with fearless and bright as well as with 
patient and brave hearts j the power to aim, to strive, 
to achieve, to win step by step each right long denied, 
each restitution long delayed. Honour be to him who 
fought this great battle without staining with one drop 
of blood the banner of freedom, or sullying his soul 
with the shadow of a crime. 

We have already said that Father Young's native 
parish of St Catherine became at this time the scene 
of his labours. That large and poor district is one of 
the most ancient parts of that old city of Dublin, 
where piety and charity were in honour from the ear- 
liest times. We learn from an old record, that in 13 13, 
John Dever, Mayor of Dublin, 'builded at his own 
charges the high pipe of Dublin, a bridge over the 
LifTey, a chapel in Thomas-street and another in Fran- 
cis-street, erected a large stone pillar in the church of 
St. Saviour, and gave the great stone for the altar, and 
all the ornaments of the church. In a year of famine 
he brought three ships of com from France — one he 
presented to the Lord Justice, another to the August- 
ians and Dominicans, and he reserved the third for 
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his own bounty and hospitality.' Instances of this sort 
of generosity were not uncommon in the ages of faith, 
when pious Christians were often great public bene- 
factors, and carried out at their own cost works which 
are now seldom achieved by the zeal and charity of 
single individuals. Those virtues had however been 
singularly active in the capital of Ireland during the 
thirty years that had elapsed since Father Young's first 
installation as a priest in the parish oi St. Nicholas. 
New churches had been built, convents and charitable 
institutions had been founded, religious orders of men 
and of women were assisting in every direction the 
parochial clergy, and the face of the city beginning to 
wear outwardly the aspect of what it had always been 
at heart, even in the darkest days of persecution. As 
so often happens in the course of God's Providence^ 
these aids, these graces, these new auxiliaries seem to 
have been raised up for the express purpose of meeting 
new dangers to the Faith, new enemies of the Church. 
Poverty was fearfully on the increase, the potato famine 
sank to the lowest depth, and a terrible ordeal was 
at hand for the poor Irish Catholics. Legal persecution 
was at an end, but this very circumstance aroused an 
army of more dangerous, more insidious foes. Force 
had failed in its efforts to crush the Church of Christ 
in the land St. Patrick won to God. But now a system 
of bribery, of dire temptation, used towards men dying 
of hunger, tried its hand at the work which the State 
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had abandoned. If ever there was need of the living 
voice of the Church, it was in that hour of strange and 
sharp trial. Like guardian angels, the consecrated ser- 
vants of the Lord went about, whispering words of 
strength to the living, and of peace to the dying. 
When they could not cany bread to the sufifering 
peasant, they could show him the Cross, and point to 
Heaven, where no martyrs have entered with brighter 
palms than those faithful ones who bore the lingering 
pains of hunger rather than deny their Gk)d and their 
Church. It is at such times that we understand and 
feel the spiritual value of ascetic lives, which have 
placed before a watchful people examples of self-sacri- 
fice that rise up before them in the hour of stru^le 
and temptation as beacon-lights in a dark night, and 
that give to the men who have lived angel lives upon 
earth the right to speak, to the starving and to the 
dying, words of high import and superhuman efficacy. 
If ever any one had that right it was surely the 
holy priest whose life we are studying. We find him 
pursuing in Dublin, on his return there after long 
years spent in missionary labour, with the same ar- 
dour as ever, the work of his own sanctification and 
the salvation of others. We borrow fi'om an authentic 
source the following details as to his habits, practices, 
mode of action, method of preaching, and ever*in- 
creasing influence over the poor of his native dty. 
They strike us as presenting as complete a picture of 
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sanctity as those we find in the lives of the most 
eminent servants of God. 

Father Young used to enter the church at a very 
early hour, kneel down before the altar, having near 
him a small table with a candle upon it. There he 
prayed and read alternately. In course of time, and 
while it was yet dark, people would begin to enter 
the church, to join in the prayers which he then re- 
cited aloudi Often he was so exhausted from his vigils- 
and fasts, that notwithstanding the great efiforts he 
made to resist drowsiness, his voice faltered and grew 
weak, and his head drooped. As soon as he became 
conscious of this he rubbed his hands violently, and 
shook his head to rouse himself; then, in a loud 
voice, recommenced giving out the prayers. It is 
said, that he often passed the entire night on the 
steps of the altar, that he might be in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament 

During missions, and at the approach of festivals, 
he scarcely ever left the church, and used to fit up his 
confessional with a shelf for his few books, and a desk 
for writing, so that it supplied all his needs of library 
and sitting-room ; and there, at all hours and times, 
he was ready to encourage the penitent, reconcile the 
sinner^ and console the afflicted. In winter, people 
sometimes asked him how he could endure the col<} 
of the church for so many hours. His reply was: 
• When I feel very cold, I have a fire at which to 
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wann myself.' This fire was the Blessed Sacrament 
in the Tabernacle, before which he was wont to pro- 
strate himself. 

He always opened the doors of the church at four 
o'clock in the morning. Even at that early hour, 
there was frequently a crowd of people waiting to get 
a good seat at his confessional. On one occasion the 
rush was so great that he was accidentally pushed 
down, to the great consternation of his congregation, 
but apparently to his own extreme satisfaction. A 
religious, who was eye-witness of the fact, relates 
that one morning, on Father Young's unclosing the 
church doors, the assembled crowd beheld with awe 
and reverence that the face of the holy priest beamed 
with unearthly radiance. One poor man, turning to 
the religious, said, with the natural poetry in which 
the Irish so often express themselves when much 
moved : ' He has been spakin' with the angels.' No 
doubt his thoughts were more conversant with the 
things of heaven than those of earth. 

Death was one of his favourite subjects for medi- 
tation. He went constantly to see persons laid out 
after death, and to pray by their side. It was one of 
his rules not to read newspapers, but sometimes he 
glanced at the list of the dead, commending them the 
while to God's mercy. When the particulars of a 
death were detailed before him, he listened atten- 
tively, and then became absorbed in thought 
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His seraions were not prepared beforehand. Some- 
times, when preaching on some Divine mystery, he 
became so rapt in contemplation that he had some 
difficulty in resuming the thread of his discourse. 
When this occurred, he knelt down in the pulpit, and 
meekly said : ' Let us all recite five Paters and Aves 
that I may be enabled to remember what I was about 
to say.' Once on St. Theresa's day, as he was de- 
scribing in a sermon the transverberation of her heart 
by an angel, the subject inflamed his soul with such a 
transport of love, that his voice and senses failed him. 
He remained for some time motionless, like one in- 
spired. On coming to himself, he turned to the nuns 
and said, with great humility : * Sisters, I have for- 
gotten the rest of my sermon.' His style of preaching 
was effective notwithstanding, or rather by reason of, 
its simplicity. His mere utterance of a text was im- 
pressive. The superior of a community of Christian 
Brothers remembers how, in his boyhood, he was 
struck by hearing Father Henry dwell on the words : 
' My son, give Me thy youth, saith the Lord, and I 
will guard thy old age.' 

He was fond of familiar illustrations, of parables, 
and proverbs ; practical in his advice, familiar in his 
exhortations, pointed in his reproofs. The men of his 
flock he adjured to keep out of the public-house, the 
women to eschew the pawnbroker's shop ; the hus- 
bands to make over their wages at once to their 
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wivesy the wives to lay out the money to the best ad- 
vantage. He did not think it beneath the dignity of 
the pulpit to enter into the most trivial details, when 
they bore upon the duties, the cares, and the spiritual 
welfare of his parishioners. As to those masters who 
make it a practice to pay their workmen on Saturday 
evenings at the public-house, he attacked them with- 
out mercy, and would fain have seen an old law* re- 
vived, which treated such payments as null and void, 
and constrained the employers to make them over 
again under other circumstances. 

Confraternities were always his grand resource for 



* In a treatise published by Father Young, the following passage 
occurs : ' There was formerly a law enacted in favour of workmen, 
who could demand a second payment of their entire week's wages 
whenever their employer sent them to public-houses to be paid. It 
would be desirable if this law could be nowadays put in force, for 
this double payment would soon bring employers to a sense of their 
duty, and oblige them to pay their workmen in their own house, or 
in the workshop, or at a fixed, proper, and convenient place where 
no drink should be allowed. It would be also desirable if employers 
could pay their men on Saturday mornings before they go to their 
breakfast instead of at evening, in order that their wives may have 
the whole Saturday before them to provide for Sunday and the 
following week.' 

Workmen are frequently paid by an order or cheque for the 
amount due to twenty or thirty of them, which cheque is cashed at 
a public-house with a certain deduction for drink consumed on the 
spot. A young man employed at an English seaport, with self- 
denial and generosity enough to send sixteen shillings every week 
home to his mother in Ireland, described to a priest recently how he 
was thus obliged every Saturday to wait for his wages in the public- 
house, though taking no drink, and to pay for liquor that the otheis 
drank for him. 
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the sanctification of the poor, and, indeed, of all 
classes of persons. Meetings, badges, banners, holy 
devotions, and innocent festivities entered into his 
plan for making these pious associations fruitful in 
blessed results. Sunday after Sunday he toiled from 
one place to another, to guide, to watch, to animate 
the associates, and to increase their number. From 
the city alley to the mountain village ; from the church 
where the respectably-dressed tradesmen of Dublin 
met together under his guidance, to the cabin amidst 
the hills, where the scattered dwellers gathered toge- 
ther with the same object, — he went by turns, in all 
weather, to conduct the services, and maintain the 
spirit of those Christian guilds, so powerful as a bond 
of union amongst the children of the faith, so effectual 
in their warfare agaiflst the opposing hosts of Satan — 
those secret societies which may well be termed the 
Devil's Confraternities. The Evil One tries to imitate 
that Divine power which he cannot conquer; he mimics 
its means of grace, he arrays himself in its robes, he 
sets up his own standard wherever the Church plants 
her banner, and like the magicians of Egypt, his slaves 
simulate even her miracles. Such men as Father 
Young know how to meet him at every turn ; they 
are strong in the weapons he most dreads — fasting 
and prayer. They have turned their backs for ever 
on the world, his ally, and they have their own legions 
to lead into the fight — their armies of soiibv. bound 

K 
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together, not by the dark and impious oaths of un- 
hallowed conspirators, but by the holy bonds of 
Christian faith and love. 

The spirit of Catholic union is now arrayed against 
the infernal league of the enemies of Christ. As the 
Rosary of old conquered heretics of former ages, so 
will the Christian Confraternities of our days work 
strange wonders in our own, if only God gives to the 
Church many such priests as Father Henry, and to 
her children the faith that made his people so obedient 
to his teaching. 

It would indeed have been impossible for any of 
his parishioners not to have been influenced by him. 
Even had they not revered him as their priest, they 
must have loved him as their friend. The only per- 
sons who complained of him were those who tried to 
make him comfortable — that very English word which 
we cannot doubt his holding in abhorrence. The dis- 
couragement he threw on all such attempts is exem- 
plified in the following short letter : 

* Dear Mr. , — You will not consider it bad 

manners, I hope, to return your bottles of wine. I 
did often think of returning them, as I do not use 
them myself, and cannot recommend them to any of 
this community. I do not wish to disparage your 
affection shown by your kind offering, or. the wine, 
itself; but I prefer not to have it here, and wish never 
to taste.' 



CHAPTER XL 

Up to the age of seventy, Father Young continued to 
work as a parish curate ; and each year of his life was 
marked by that succession of good deeds which, in 
the last chapter of this little work, we have endeavoured 
to give some idea of. 

Notwithstanding all his fasts and austerities, he 
was still strong and active at that advanced period of 
his long life. His fervour was unabated—his energy 
what it had ever been ; but he felt that the last stage 
of his long career was entered upon. He might have 
few or many years yet to live, but the end was ap- 
proaching, and he felt the want of an intermediate 
resting-place, a haven of repose — such repose, that is, 
as saints allow themselves before their departure from 
this world, a moment which he had indeed been pre- 
paring for since his earliest days, but the lengthening 
shadows of which were now falling on his path. 

His appointment in the year 1856 to the chap- 
laincy of St. Joseph's Asylum seem.ed exactly suited 
to that need. It did not remove him from his native 
city, nor from the people he had so long loved and 
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laboured for, but it relieved him from responsibility p 
it offered him more time for prayer and the work or 
the confessional, which to the last he persisted in with 
undiminished assiduity. It was a haven of peace to- 
him— that little chapel attached to a home exactly 
suited to his ideas of poverty and humility. 

This institution had been founded in 1837 for the 
object of affording shelter and the enjoyment of spiri- 
tual advantages to fifty-four aged single women or 
virtuous and pious character — to some of whom mighty 
no doubt, be applied the lines of Keble : 

* Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily life an angeFs theme* — 

who had devoted their best years to the service of 
others, and had sacrificed their own earthly happiness 
for the welfare and consolation of aged parents or side 
relatives. More self-denying, more virtuous, more me- 
ritorious lives can hardly be found than those of un- 
married women of this class, and few, as a rule, meet 
with less sympathy and kmdness fix>m the generality 
of the world. 

We may well imagine in what light Father Young^ 
looked upon them, and how glad he was to consecrate 
himself to this obscure work of mercy during the last 
portion of his life. Not that it engrossed him, or oc- 
cupied all his time. The chapel of St Joseph's Asylum 
soon became the scene of active chapel duties, and 
was filled with worshippers, attracted by his reputation 
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of holiness, as well as by the pious associations already 

connected with it. By the special desire of the new 

-chaplain, a little room ofif the porch of the church had 

been prepared for him. It was well suited to his pious 

habits and rigorous austerities. In one of his letters 

^e speaks thus of his cell, as he loved to consider it : 

* My abode,* he says, * is under the sacred roof of this 

.asylum church; my window is the church-window, so 

near am I to the temple of the living God. My only 

-excursions are to the churches of the Forty Hours' 

Adoration, when they are within the suburbs ; and on 

€very Friday I go to Marlborough-street to confess to 

Canon Pope.* 

What a picture these few simple words present ! 
They remind us of some of the marvellous lives in 
Rome, where holy people have spent their whole ex- 
istence in St Peter's Basilica or at the Gesii, with the 
.same exception of visiting the church where the 
Blessed Sacrament is for the time being exposed. But 
the austerity of such a life was far greater in Dublin 
than at Rome. An artist or a poet might be content 
to dwell in St. Peter's, and the walks to the churches, 
and the churches themselves, visited in turn by pious 
footsteps, might be enjoyed by men of genius, of taste, 
.and of imagination, for the sake of the intrinsic charm, 
.and also the strange loveliness of earth and sky, and 
the solemn, sacred beauty of the sanctuaries and the 
.aruins which give to the Eternal City its matchless at- 
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traction. But the cell of the asylum church— the little 
chapel itself, rich only in the possession of the Blessed 
Sacrament — and the walks through the streets and 
lanes of a northern city to the altars where' his Lord 
awaited his daily visits, offered nothing to please the 
eye or the heart that did not dwell, like that of our 
humble saint, on the invisible glories descried by 
faith alone. 

Let us go through his day with him, as described 
by one who was his constant attendant from the time 
of his arrival at the asylum until his death. At four 
o'clock he entered the chapel, and remained there in 
prayer till six, when the doors were opened to the 
public. From that moment until he retired late at 
night to his short rest, he said Mass, recited prayers, 
catechised children, and sat in the confessional. In 
fact, he carried on a perpetual mission. Those who 
had to speak to him had always to speak to him in 
the church. At two he went to take his sole meal for 
the day. His weary limbs reposed at night on boards; 
a bare wooden stool was his pillow. Once a friend 
tried to persuade him not to spend so many hours in 
the church in very severe weather when there was no 
one there; he smiled, and said, *The angels are there.' 

Besides his numerous other devotions, he recited 
the Divine Office always on his knees. They had be- 
come callous and much enlarged from this practice, 
and a severe inward complaint was attributed to the 
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same cause. In 1862, when seventy-seven years of 
age, he had to undergo, on this account, a severe 
operation. It occupied three hours. When the sur- 
geons arrived who had to cut open his side, he knelt 
down and prayed a little while, and then said : * Now, 
do what you like with me.' It was not thought pos- 
sible he could recover. For eight weeks immovability 
was prescribed, and no one expected he would live. 
But he did, and, moreover, regained his strength, and 
resumed his former manner of life. 

Under chloroform, which the doctors insisted on 
administering to him on this occasion, he manifested 
what were his habitual thoughts and feelings. Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks in these 
moments of unconsciousness; and Father Young, even 
whilst the knife was doing its work on his aged frame, 
burst forth into loud and joyful praises of God, chant- 
ing aloud hymns and psalms. 

A soreness of the hip came on in consequence of 
long confinement to one position, and Father Young 
was ordered to lie on a bed, much against his will. A 
near relative of his, who visited him at that timie when 
liis life was despaired of, when he had been anointed, 
and was in daily expectation of death, thus describes 
the state in which he found him : * He was lying in a 
cell off the chapel of St. Joseph's Asylum. Submitting 
to direction, he was reposing on a bed made of the 
usual materials — a great luxury for him, who through 
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life had slept on boards — ^but his bed was very low. 
He lay on it between the wall and a couple of planks 
— the whole concern had the appearance of a narrow 
box on the floor, just large enough to hold his small 
emaciated frame. Sitting on a low chair, my knees 
were considerably above his head. He was in great 
spirits, and told me that he had received Holy Com- 
mimion every morning, Mass being said in his cell for 
him. Speaking of his exceeding happiness, he said : 
" All being now so nicely arranged, it is time for me to 
go home." He meant to his eternal Father. I re- 
marked how much the saints always longed for that 
home. "O," he replied, " we must all be saints. No 
one can enter heaven unless he be a saint." This was 
a sentiment he often expressed, and used it as a warn- 
ing against rash confidence. Even to his very holy 
and favourite sister he was wont to say : " Save your 
soul ; you can lose it in a convent as well as in the 
world." ' 

The following letter he wrote to a near and dear 
relative, on recovering from this long and dangerous 
illness : 

* St. Joseph's, Friday. 

' Dear , — I am now, thank God, so perfectly 

recovered, that Dr. M*Swiney of his own accord has 
allowed me to celebrate on next Sunday, Patronage ot 
St. Joseph, and on Monday to go off with James to 
St. Margaret's. Many persons did judge that I would 
be in eternity before now ; but the Lord God has gra- 
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ciously spared me to offer more sacrifices to His 
honour and glory, beyond the fifty-two years since my 
ordination, on the loth of June 18 10, the festival 
day of Pentecost of that year. May I in future prove 
worthy of this honour to make amends for past defects, 
and may He crown us both with abundant graces here, 
the true seed of immortal glory hereafter — the ardent 
desire of your affectionate Henry Young.* 

The desire of living in a religious house, and of 
practising some of its rules more exactly than even in 
his cell at St. Joseph's, was probably the reason that 
Father Young, in 1863, exchanged for a while his 
solitude in a crowded city for the greater apparent, 
though scarcely more real, retirement of a cloister. 
The Carmelite Monastery of Mount St. Joseph's, Clou- 
dalkin, had the happiness of possessing for a time the 
holy priest as chaplain. 

He was much attached to this Community, which 
was founded in 1813, and to which was affiliated the 
one he had himself established so many years before 
at Harold's Cross. These Carmelite monks had 
opened a school as a means of support — a work 
much needed at that period. Their pupils became 
objects of the greatest interest to the venerable priest 
during his residence at Clondalkin, and they were 
in return devoted to him. We need not add that 
there, as elsewhere, he took every opportunity of 
instructing and relieving the poor, and of adorning 
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and improving the church. He never could have 
spent a day anywhere without doing good. 

The American — the Catholic poet we should call 
him, if we judged only by some of his writings — Long- 
fellow exhorts men to be heroes * in the world's wide 
field of battle.' No soldier in the fight, no sentinel 
at his post, was ever more brave and faithful than 
Father Henry ; and if we were asked what appears 
to us the greatest peculiarity of his life as we study 
its course, we should be inclined to say its consis- 
tency, and consistency in a Christian means heroic 
virtue that never falters or fails. 

Those who call to mind Father Young in the 
conventual church of Clondalkin describe him as 
very feeble in appearance when he began his ex- 
hortations, but gradually animating as he entered on 
his subject,, and becoming at last, both in voice and 
gesture, earnest and vehement. When he spoke of 
the goodness of God and the joys of heaven, his 
countenance lighted up, and his frame seemed to 
thrill with joyful exultation. He preached continu- 
ally on the three theological virtues, and by every 
variety of illustration brought them home to the per- 
ceptions and feelings of the pupils whom he addressed 
every Sunday. 

During his residence in the monastery, it was his 
delight to practise every minute particular of the re- 
ligious rule. It must have been touching to see this 
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aged priest, from his deep love of o*bedience, of hu- 
miliation, of childlike and holy simplicity, handing 
his letters to the prior to be opened before he would 
read them, and asking his permission to walk in the 
grounds or go to town, which he did once a week for 
confession. On these occasions he went in the mar- 
ket-car with the Brother Procurator, and recited the 
Rosary on his way there and back. 

But after a time he came to the conclusion that to 
live in a religious house outside Dublin circumscribed 
too much the sphere of the work yet allotted to him, 
and that he had to live and die a missionary priest, 
and fulfil his own particular vocation, as far and as 
long as his strength would permit. So he wrote to 
the ecclesiastical authorities that his heart was at St. 
Joseph's, and asked to be reinstated there. His re- 
quest was instantly complied with, and in November 
1863 he parted from the religious and the pupils, all 
of whom he was much attached to, and who loved 
and valued him in return with more than a common 
affection ; and he made his way back to the little cell, 
the coffin-like bed, the single meal, the pious inmates, 
and the little church in the heart of Dublin. 

Not long before his brother James had died j and 
this loss, notwithstanding all his detachment, all his 
hopes of a speedy reunion, had drawn from him a 
burst of passionate human grief. When he saw the 
playmate of his childhood and the companion of his 
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labours laid in the grave, Father Henry wept long 
and bitterly. The tenderness of heart of this austere 
and saintly man revealed itself in various ways. After 
he had left the monastery, fearing perhaps that his 
departure might be ascribed to a want of affection for 
its inmates, he often wrote to the prior, dwelling on 
the happiness he had enjoyed under their roof, and 
his gratitude to all the community. In one letter he 
says : ' I received too much care and attention, which 
I can never sufficiently repay;' in another: *I was 
most happy in your holy and excellent monastery; 
too much attention was shown me by your religious.' 
And again he says : * I love your monastery and your 
religious, who were too kind to me ; nor would I have 
left you if I could have fulfilled there all^ all the 
clerical duties I practise in the asylum church, but 
which clashed with your choir and school duties. I 
was happy and too much cared for whilst I was with 
you.' 

In some of these letters to Prior Dominick, he 
dwells on the subject of daily communion, and strongly 
recommends it, especially in the case of religious per- 
sons. We extract the following passages: ^'^I am 
the living Bread ;" these and like words from Jesus 
Himself prove His ardent desire that we should fre. 
quently partake of this Divine Food ; one communion 
is a preparation for another. We take daily common 
bread ; why not take daily the spiritual bread of the 
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soul ? The primitive Christians, all priests, and very 
many nuns communicate daily. As corporal food 
causes an infant to grow into a man, so daily spiritual 
nourishment will raise religious persons to the height 
of perfection.' And he quotes St Gregory and St. Ber- 
nard in support of his opinion. 

The heroic act of charity in favour of the holy 
souls in purgatory was one of his favourite themes^ 
He often reminds his correspondents of * the great in* 
dulgences granted to those who make the whole obla* 
tion of their Masses, communions, prayers, good 
works, and respective occupations in favour of those 
suffering souls.'* Another of his pious solicitudes was 
to impress upon all those he could influence the im« 
portance of catechetical instruction, in order, he used 
to say, ' to encourage close application to the most 
necessary of all sciences, that of salvation.' This leads 
us to speak of a work he undertook with great zeal^ 
and gave up with perfect willingness, when advised to 
do so. 

Father James Young had translated Bellarmine's 
Catechism for publication. He had it revised by some 
clerical friends, but died before it was put in print* 
Father Henry was very anxious to complete his bro* 
ther's work. Writing on the subject to a friend he 

* In connection with this passage, we venture to call the notice 
of our readers to the association connected with the religious order 
of ' the Helpers of the Holy Souls/ a branch of which is now estab* 
lisbed at 33 Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, tx>ndon* 
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says : ^ I hold the manuscript of Cardinal Bellarmine's 
Catechism, translated by my late brother James (and 
also the Italian book), which I wish to show you, that 
you may give a second revision and correction to it 
before sending it to press. After which I will show it 
to the Rev. Canon Pope, of the church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, who I hope will obtain Dr. Cul- 
len's sanction for its publication.* Father James had 
translated literally; Father Henry very much de- 
veloped and amplified this translation \ and when he 
sent his manuscript for revision, his friend thought it 
quite unnecessary to publish a catechism, and returned 
it back to him, saying that Father James had had his 
full reward for his good intentions and labours ; that 
Father Henry's manuscript was not Father James's at 
all, and that its publication would not realise his bro- 
ther's desire ; that it would also be too heavy a task 
for him to finish, and that he advised him not to think 
any more about it. 

We find from Father Henry's letter written on this 
occasion, that though the advice thus given was founded 
on error, at any rate in one respect, as he seems to 
have completed his work with the exception of two 
pages, yet no religious could have more submissively 
interrupted his labour and resigned his intiention than 
the holy priest, who had snatched many hours from his 
multifarious occupations or his short rest to accom- 
plish what he considered as a little tribute to his be- 
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loved brother's memory. No thought seems to cross 
his mind that his own judgment, as to the utility of his 
work, might be more correct than that of his adviser. 
We subjoin this evidence of a sacrifice which those 
can best appreciate who have been engaged in any 
labour of this kind, especially if it was connected with 
some beloved depaited one. 

* Dear , — On the return of ray parcel, I stop- 
ped my pen, a couple of pages of my manuscript re- 
maining. I determined to forward it to , and wrote 

a letter to him resigning the work. ... I sent him 
also the entire of James' ms., so that I have now no- 
thing whatever of Bellarmine's printed or written. I 
told him to bum my own ms. according to his will, 
for I do not wish to oppose any advice given me. 
... As it is not God's will that I should prosecute 
what James undertook, I willingly resign it. — I re- 
main, dear , your affectionate 

* Henry Young.* 

Having had occasion to call on a reverend friend, 
with reference to the above-mentioned work, Father 
Young was much disturbed by his meeting him at the 
^ate and testifying by his manner all the respect he 
felt for him. When luncheon was placed before him, 
he said, ' Such fine things are suitable for fine people, 
not for a poor wretch like me.' He liked to describe 
iiimself under that name — *poor wretch* or *poor me' 
was his expression on the rare occasions when he 
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did speak of himself. It gave him positive pain to 
be treated with honour or consideration. He wrote 
as follows to one who had addressed him as ^ Veiy 
Reverend Father :' 

* Dear Rev. , — In immediate answer to your 

kind letter just received, I disapprove of that strange 
title " Very Reverend," which has not been conferred 
on me by any lawful authority. I don't deserve it, 
and glory in the simple word Reverend, as every 
priest should do.' [And then he gives another proof 
of his humility by offering to undertake himself the 
work of transcribing a manuscript which his corre- 
spondent wished to have copied.] * I do not know of 
any person who would copy the manuscript, for I am 
a kind of stranger here, though appointed five years 
ago. I shall willingly do so myself, but gradually and 
scrupulously ; for copying any work imprints the sub- 
ject more on the mind than hasty reading. Indeed 
I am so very busy with my church duties that I have 
little or no spare time, but still we find time when we 
have a mind to steal it from other occupations, for th& 
Wise Man saith, " Omnia tempus habent.' 



» ) 



In the next chapter we shall give some further de- 
tails as to the spirit with which Father Henry per-^ 
formed all his actions, illustrating the various points 
of his character by anecdotes related of him, and pass- 
ages from his letters. That marvellous life of his was 
a hidden one. The voice of the people proclaimed! 
•m, however, a saint, long before the close of his 
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•earthly career. We have before us a passage which 
it is difficult to transcribe without emotion. *• Often 
the cabmen of Dublin would leap from their boxes 
and entreat him to allow them to drive him to his 
destination, that thus a blessing might rest upon them 
and their vehicles. Coalporters and dra3anen would 
stop their carts and kneel down in the street, as he 
went on his way, blessing and blessed.' 

We cannot help being struck with the fact, that 
one held in veneration by the poor was utterly un- 
known to many of the wealthy and influential in- 
habitants of his native city, and the words of our 
Lord rise in the mind : * I thank Thee, O Father of 
heaven and earth, that Thou hast hidden these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto little ones.' 

In the following letter we have proof of Father 
Young's extreme consideration and prudence with re- 
gard to money where others were concerned : 

* Dear Mr. , — I beg you will not give me any 

more of those liberal offerings of money, which you 
must want for your own family, and for their future 
welfare. I must repeat that I am unwilling to receive 
the money, especially as I have always on my list 
more Mass intentions than I can personally fulfil, and 
often send many intentions and the alms elsewhere. — 
I remain, dear sir, your humble servant, 

* Henry Young.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

We have by this time traced imperfectly, but on the 
whole we hope not inaccurately, the successive phases 
in Father Young's long career, and arrived, as far as 
this outline of it goes, nearly to its close. We now 
revert to the study of his character, which, though in 
one sense simple in the extreme, is one that might be 
easily in some respects misunderstood. 

It is said that amongst those who knew little of 
him, and little of the characteristic peculiarities of 
sanctity in general, there have been some who held 
somewhat cheap this holy man, whom the poor, whose 
instincts are the truest on such a point, revered as a 
saint. To such persons he seemed a strange being, 
eccentric, and rude in his plainness, and in some re- 
spects weak and fanatical. 

Such judgments have been often passed on per- 
sons who have been subsequently raised on the altars 
of the Church. Witness St. Philip Neri, the Apostle 
of Rome, who loved to astonish by his apparent folly 
those who approached him out of curiosity, who played 
the fool in order that men should not detect his sanc- 
tity, and loved to disappoint the expectations which 
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made the great ones of the world seek him out, in 
order to look upon a real, living saint, as they would 
have gone to see a famous conjurer or a skilful actor. 

Witness Saint Theresa, who, when she went to 
Madrid, and was visited by all the great ladies of the 
court, full of eager excitement at the idea of convers- 
ing with the wonderful woman they had heard so 
much of, received them very civilly, and talked of the 
rain and the fine weather, as the French express it, 
the handsome streets of Madrid, and such-like topics. 
We may imagine the disappointment of her visitors, 
who had looked, if not to her performing a miracle or 
going into an ecstasy in their presence, at any rate to 
her uttering some sa3rings of the highest spirituality. 
Indeed we read that they withdrew with the impres- 
sion that she was a very good sort of woman doubtless, 
but by no means a saint. 

Of this school was Father Young. We have 
already spoken of his aversion to the society of worldly 
persons, especially those of high rank. A much loved 
friend of the writer of this sketch, an Irish lady of high 
birth indeed, but not of the world in the unchristian 
sense of the word — one devoted to every Catholic 
work of religion and charity both in England and Ire- 
land — could not resist the desire some years ago of 
asking to see the humble priest whose sanctity she had 
heard of, and whose prayers she wished to obtain. 
Hers was no vain curiosity, but a sincere devotion 
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towards God's servants evinced on all occasions. She 
went accordingly to St Joseph's Asylum, sought out 
the holy man, and took him by surprise ; but when he 
heard the high-sounding title of his visitor, he simply 
turned his back upon her, and walked out of the room. 
She could not but feel rather mortified at such a 
reception, or rather at such a rebuff; but in her hu- 
mility she went silently away, probably offering up this 
little humiliation as a set-off against the spiritual bene- 
fits she had hoped to gain from Father Young's words 
and prayers. Some one asked him why he had thus 
repulsed this lady. When he understood who she 
was, he quietly said, * She is a firiend of the poor ; I 
often pray for her.' 

This little story seems an instance of the way in 
which saints deal, unconsciously as it were, with the 
souls they come in contact with, often doing them 
more good at a distance than by personal communi- 
cation — often pleading at the throne of grace and 
obtaining blessings for those they do not appear to 
value on earth. 

Father Young's total absence of human respect 
was of course one of his marked qualifications. Not 
only as in the instance already quoted, when it was 
one of his own brothers who was his guest, but also 
on other occasions, he had no difficulty in setting be- 
fore a visitor his own habitual fare, a plate of stirabout 
and a little weak tea. 
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A friend once begged him to invite to breakfast a 
fashionable young man. The only addition made to 
the ordinary meal in honour of the stranger was a 
plate of radishes in the centre of the table. Father 
Henry hospitably pressed the disconcerted youth to 
eat, and, without taking any notice of his rueful coun- 
tenance, began a long speech on the wholesome pro- 
perties of radishes. 

It never occurred to him even to think of what 
people would say when anything he considered right 
was to be done. We venture to transcribe from a 
letter before us the amusing description given by a 
near relative of Father Henry's of their journey on a 
mail-car. 

* We were both on a visit to Father James Young, 
the parish priest, at St. Margaret's. An outside mail- 
car passed by the Presbytery on its way to Dublin. 
Finding as the car came up just two places vacant. 
Father Henry and I took possession of them. We 
were no sooner seated than, either ignorant of conven- 
tional proprieties, or in no way swayed by them, he 
began saying the Rosary in a tone audible to the whole 
party. I, who had seen more of the world, and been, 
from my heart I regret to say, once a worldling myself, 
would willingly, on that occasion, have been spared 
joining aloud in the prayers ; not that I had any objec- 
tion myself to the Rosary — for I was in the habit of 
saying the Litany of the Blessed Virgin whenever 
starting on a journey, a practice to which pious 
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persons ascribe many a hair-breadth escape from dan- 
gers in travelling — but I was somewhat startled at the 
idea of praying aloud in a mail-car, without knowing 
who were our fellow travellers, or to what religion they 
belonged. But there was no help for it. Of course I 
had to answer, nay, to cooperate effectually in the 
recital, by beginning each alternate decade. Well, we 
came to the fifth mystery. I confess I felt relieved, 
but only for an instant ; for Father Henry, as soon as 
the Five Joyful Mysteries were finished, began the 
Five Sorrowful ones, and to them succeeded the Five 
Glorious; and then, da capo^ mystery after mystery, 
till we arrived at Dublin, a journey of more than an 
hour.' 

We cannot help suspecting Father Young of a little 
secret amusement at the embarrassment of his. pious 
relative, and of satisfaction at the thought that his pa- 
tient acceptance of it was adding to the merit of his 
prayers. It was a trait of character quite worthy of 
St. Philip Neri. 

As we have noticed instances of Father Young's 
somewhat severe dealings with persons of an humble 
class of life who promoted immoral amusements, of 
rope-dancers cut short in their evolutions, threatened 
auto da/is of pipes used at dance-houses, of war waged 
against immodest wax figures in the streets, we must 
not omit an anecdote which showed that this severity 
extended to all classes of society. 

A lady well known to the good Father invited him 
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in a luckless or a happy hour, as people may consider 
it, to her house. It so happened that a few days 
before the one on which he paid her this visit she 
had purchased a beautiful head of Venus, and, being 
an accomplished artist, she intended to use it as 
a model. However, in Father Young's eyes this 
painting was not an edifying addition to a Christian 
lady's drawing-room. It was one of the first things 
that caught his attention when he entered the room. 
He said nothing, but went up to the chimneypiece 
and silently heated the poker in the fire. Before his 
hostess could see what he was about, the hot poker 
had been dexterously thrust into one of the goddess's 
eyes. * I have given a finishing touch to Venus,' he 
quietly remarked as he returned to the fireside. * Don't 
you think it is a great improvement?' The lady 
silently accepted the rebuke. She probably never 
bought another such picture, and, if possible, con- 
ceived a double veneration for Father Henry. 

We have already spoken of Father Young's zeal as 
to all outward marks of reverence for the sign of our 
redemption, and especially for the solemn and devout 
making of the sign of the cross, which he used to term 
bearing about us the marks of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He could not endure to see persons performing this 
act of devotion in a secret, hurried, irreverent, or im- 
perfect manner. He strongly objected to the habit 
some people have of substituting, as he expressed it, 
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an inverted ± for the sign of the croi^s, or of making it 
n a way that seemed intended to escape observation. 

It is in such points as these that a person's cha- 
racter may often be traced. To stand up for God and' 
our religion on all occasions is a lesson more difficult 
to practise than is at first sight imagined. There is 
many a man who finds it more difficult to make the . 
sign of the cross openly at a dinner table than he- 
would to march to the scaffold and die for his faith. 
God is so visible in the midst of persecutions, heaven^ 
so distinctly discerned at the approach of death, the 
soul so braced by the keen air of the heights it has 
reached, that human weakness disappears and grace 
has fair play. But in the hours of social converse, in> 
the ordinary intercourse of life, sometimes even in the 
domestic circle, it is more difficult to be brave; a 
stare or a smile makes cowards of us, and the courage 
that would have grappled with a foe sinks in the pre- 
sence of a worldly friend. 

O'Connell always made a bold, large sign of the 
cross, at all times when a Catholic is called on to pro- 
fess his faith in this manner. Men of his stamp are 
said to be needed now. They might be known by that 
mark. 

Father de Ravignan, the valiant apostle of modem 
France, who ascended for the first time the pulpit of 
Notre Dame at a time when a preacher was actually 
congratulated for his courage if, in the presence of an- 
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audience congregated within those sacred walls to hear 
words of mere human eloquence, he dared to utter 
the name of Jesus — Father de Ravignan began his first 
conference by that famous sign of the cross of his, 
which was a sermon in itself. ' II a d^jk pr^che/ some 
one said, as that silent protest against infidelity thrilled 
the heart of many a man who had forgotten he once 
believed. 

The same spirit which swayed the first orator in 
Christendom worked in our humble saint, as daily and 
at all times and in all places he urged this point — a 
vital one he thought it — on the old and on the young, 
on the priests and on the people. We give the fol- 
lowing account of his manner of inculcating this hi& 
favourite lesson. It is illustrative of the holy old man's 
teachings and of the feeling with which he was wont 
to be approached, not only by poor children, but by 
devout young persons pf all classes. The young lady 
who writes as follows was thirteen years of age at the 
time referred to : 

* One bitter cold evening in the beginning of De* 
cember 1867, my sister and I entered the little church 
of St. Joseph, in Portland-row, with the intention of 
obtaining Father Young's blessing before leaving for 
the first time our home and our dear green isle. We 
were going to spend some years at a convent-school in 
France. With sad hearts we paused at the door, and 
groped cautiously towards the old confessional in the 
comer where the saintly old man passed so much ot 
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his time. But no ; we were to be disappointed. No 
light shone at the window of the confessional, and we 
were leaving the church when a harsh grating cough 
sounded in the distance. A door leading from the old 
women's asylum into the church opened, and a feeble 
old man shuffled out. His head was bowed down, 
and in one hand he held a long candle and a couple 
of books. With all the speed he was capable of, he 
was hastening into his confessional, when a woman 
from the asylum laid an imploring hand on him, and 
entreated him not to spend the entire night there in 
the cold. All his efforts to get free were in vain, and 
he promised he would not spend the whole night in 
the cold church ; and " Father Young, dear," added 
she, "won't you come and take a bit of dinner?" 
" No, no," was the answer, " I have my dinner with 
me ;" and in proof of his assertion he took out of his 
pocket a couple of biscuits. My sister and I then 
approached, and said, "Your Reverence, won't you 
give us your blessing ?" holding up at the same time 
our rosary beads. " No, no," he answered, " I don't 
bless anything; I'm only an old man, and my superiors 
have taken away the power from me to bless any- 
thing." But my sister was not to be denied, and boldly 
laying her hand on the door of his confessional to 
prevent him from dosing it, she again begged for his 
blessing. " Well ! God bless you, God bless you, 
children," he said, and was disappearing when he per- 
ceived me making the sign of the cross. Immediately 
he turned on me, saying, " Is that the way you bless 
yourself? bless yourself like this," and with great reve- 
rence he made the sign of the cross in a manner I 
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could never forget. " Now do it again till I see how 
you do it/* and he did not leave us until I had made 
it reverently enough to satisfy him.* Dear saintly old 
man, it wa^ the last time we were to see him on this 
earth. He had passed away to his reward ere we 
returned ; but he remains impressed on my memory 
as I often saw him on the Sundays at Catechism — 
his long white hair falling down on each side of his 
worn face, sitting surrounded by children, who nesded 
beside him with the greatest confidence. He used to 
give out the hymn before and after Catechism in his 
old cracked voice, so well known to his little flock. 
Once when prizes were being distributed to the Cate- 
chism class, a certain Ned Murphy was called for as 
entitled to a reward for regular attendance. But no 
Ned Murphy appeared, he had not been seen or heard 
of for three weeks. " He must be sick, poor child," 
Father Young ejaculated ; " I must go to him myself, 
and take him his prize." * 

In the confessional the good Father had a peculiar 
gift for inspiring bis penitent with a sense of God's 
presence. He was His representative in the truest 
sense, because he impressed on all who confessed to 
him that it was with their Father in heaven they 
were dealing in the Sacrament of Penance. It was 

* His particularity with respect to every detail of authoritative 
teaching was at all tiroes evinced. One of his penitents, in reciting 
the CoHfiteor, said, 'the Holy Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul' 
He at once stopped her with the warning, ' Be careful never to add 
to or subtract from the words of the Catechism ; the form there used 
is Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, It needs no further expression 
than '* Holy Apostle" to indicate a saint.' 
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remarked by a person who knew him at the time, 
that when he heard confessions at Harold^s Cross in 
the little sacristy behind the altar, he used to accom- 
pany each penitent as he left to the front of the altar, 
and kneel there a moment before returning to his post. 
This gives an idea of the constant intercourse with 
our Lord which drew down such marvellous blessings 
on his ministrations. 

Although his voice was unmelbdious, even harsh, 
he read aloud in a way which irresistibly impressed 
his hearers. The Imitation of Christ and ChaHoner's 
Meditations were his favourite books. People noticed 
that those harsh tones of his became sweet when he 
uttered words in praise of Jesus and Mary, especially 
when he read those words in the former book, which 
were the keynote, so to speak, of all his teachings, 
* To be with Jesus is a sweet Paradise ; to be without 
Jesus is a grievous hell.' The same change of accent 
was likewise noticed when, after having spoken of the 
Blessed Virgin as God*s Mother, he always added the 
words, * and our Mother also.' 

A short sentence uttered in his peculiar manner 
was as good as a sermon. One evening he was preach- 
ing, and became so absorbed in contemplation that he 
lost the thread of his discourse, and was at a loss how 
to proceed. After a pause, he said in a broken voice, 
*Our Blessed Lord fell under the Cross,' and de- 
scended iirom the pulpit. 
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His sermons would sometimes provoke smiles as 
well as tears. In either case they left an impression 
on the minds of his hearers. A nun gives the follow- 
ing rksume of his opening instruction when he gave a 
retreat at her convent : 

* Yes, sisters, by the end of these eight days you 
must all be saints. Saints did I say ? No, not saints 
only, but angels. Yes, angels. No, not angels only, 
but gods. Yes, you are all to be gods ! Yes, sisters, 
all of you gods ! But no, that is not enough. There 
is no plurality in God, therefore you shall all be God, 
all lost, all immersed, all in God ! 'Tis a great work, 
sisters, a great work to climb up this high hill of per- 
fection in eight days. Well, sisters, we must try. You 
remember reading when you were children the story 
of "Jack and the Bean Stalk." Well, sisters, you must 
be like Jack. You must take the seven-leagued boots 
and climb up this high hill. But what are those boots, 
sisters? They are prayer and mortification. Yes, 
listers, if we put on those boots, they will assuredly 
bring us up to the top of the hill.' 

With all his austerity Father Henry had a keen 
sense of humour, and, like the generality of his coun- 
trymen, was never at a loss for an answer. Dr. Laphen, 
parish priest of St. Paul's, said to him one day in jest, 
*Well, Father Henry, you are an enviable man, for 
no matter to what patriarchal age you live, you are 
sure in the end to die Young.* * Your case is still 
more extraordinary,' Father Henry replied ; ' for no 
matter what trials you meet with, we all know that 
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you will die laughing (Laphen).' When pressed to 
dine out towards the end of his life, he excused him- 
self, saying, ' I am old, though all do call me Young, 
and Young I shall continue to be ^' usque ad mortem 
meamr^ • 

He had considerable aptitude in finding a way out 
of a difficulty, and showed a readiness of resource on 
such occasions which would have surprised those who 
supposed his habitual silence and reserve to proceed 
from a want of intellectual ability. Those who closely 
watched him knew his habit of stopping short after 
beginning a sentence, and checking himself if he was 
speaking on any subject with more than usual anima- 
tion. One who knew him well recollects his asking 
her one day some questions about relations he had 
been intimate with in his youth, and apparently taking 
pleasure in the conversation; but he suddenly changed 
the subject as if fearing to indulge even in that inno- 
cent curiosity. Another intimate friend relates how 
touching was the glow of affection which for a moment 
lighted up his face as she spoke of his sisters and 
brothers, and the soft tone in which he repeated and, 
as it were, dwelt upon their names. Few persons can 
practise the constant command of the tongue which, 
in imitation of some of the saints, the holy priest 
observed. He took literally to heart the warning that 
for every idle word men will have to give an account ; 
and his self-examination and self-restraint on this 
point were not the least wonderful traits in his charac- 
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ter. But notwithstanding this constant reticence, or 
perhaps on account of it, no one was quicker in doing 
or saying the right thing when an emergency occurred. 
For instance, once when Dr. Blake was going to plead 
the cause of some charity in one of the churches of 
Dublin, and a great crowd had assembled to listen to 
the eminent preacher, a Quaker gentleman took his seat 
in the midst of the congregation, and made himself 
conspicuous by keeping his hat on his head, in ac- 
cordance with his own religious ideas, but to the great 
disedificatiou of his neighbours. When Dr. Blake 
went into the sacristy after the sermon, he declared 
that nothing should induce him to give Benediction if 
that individual was suffered to exhibit such disrespect 
in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. The adjust- 
ment of this difficulty was no easy matter. On the 
one hand, the Quaker was certain to resent any inter- 
ference with his right to wear his hat if he pleased, 
and there was danger of the congregation becoming 
excited and resorting to rough means if its attention 
was drawn to the state of the case. Neither, on the 
other hand, did the priests wish to offend the Quaker, 
who was a good employer and a very charitable man. 
Father Young, who had been quietly standing by 
whilst the debate was going on, rubbed his hands and 
said with a smile, * Leave it to me.' He then took one 
of the plates used for collecting alms, and approach- 
ing the Quaker he said in a very courteous manner, 
* Sir, the clergy would consider it a great kindness on 
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your part if you would on this occasion act as their 
collector.' The member of the Society of Friends, 
pleased with the compliment, followed Father Young, 
who stationed him at the door of the church, and said 
he trusted to him to collect abundant alms from the 
people as they went out. The good Quaker per- 
formed this task very successfully, and never guessed 
the real reason why this post of honour had been 
assigned to him. This instance of Father Henry's 
shrewdness and presence of mind was often quoted 
hy Dr. Blake. 

We have already mentioned that the income 
Father Young had become possessed of at his father's 
death had been at once apportioned to different cha- 
rities. All that he received as alms for Masses went 
to the poor. He says of them himself: 'They are 
like water poured into a sieve; what I get I give at 
once. I may say that I am the poorest priest in the 
diocese.' The poorest and the richest. He could 
not bear to have money by him; and if some one had 
not seen that he was provided with the necessaries of 
life, he would ^often have been without them. Four 
shillings and a penny was the amount of cash in his 
possession when he died. But he was rich in one 
sense. He had always money to give away; and it 
would be impossible to estimate what he distributed 
to the poor. Persons felt that their alms were doubly 
blessed when they passed through his hands. There 
were two citizens of Dublin who for years gave him a 
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sovereign a day to spend in charity. A participation 
in his prayers at the altar, and in his * intentions' in 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass, was always sought for 
with the greatest eagerness and confidence. 

Father Young had been requested by his superiors 
to be less profuse in his donations to street-beggars, 
and he wished to obey their injunctions ; but it really 
went to his heart to say *- No,' when the ragged appli- 
cants dogged his footsteps with cries for alms. So he 
bethought himself of a contrivance worthy of that 
passionate lover of the poor — the *dear St Elizabeth.' 
Here and there he would deposit on a wall a few 
pence ; and when a beggar pursued him with the cry, 
*And sure, your reverence won't be after giving me 
nothing,' he turned round and said, * No, I will not 
give you anything, but, perhaps, if you were to look 
in such or such a place, God might let you find 
something.' We could fancy that sweetest and- most 
fragrant of the nurselings of, the vernal skies, that 
brown and golden flower which starts out of the hard 
wall and fringes it with beauty, springing up in such 
spots as a memonal of the alms left in the hands of 
Providence by the holy old man. 

* Our St. Joseph,' was the name given to him by 
a Community of Carmelite Nuns, for whom he said 
Mass at one time on every Wednesday. Towards St 
Joseph, indeed, he cherished always the tenderest de- 
votion ; but the favourite saint of his heart was St 

M 
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Mary Magdalene. We could guess the reason of this 
preference even without having been told that he used 
often to ejaculate, ^She loved our Lord so much I' 

We have mentioned with what a smile of joy he was 
wont to say, when he heard of the death of a child, 
* Safe in heaven.' A young girl of great innocence 
and piety was found dead with her prayer-book in her 
hand. Preaching on the blessedness of such an end, 
he exclaimed, his face beaming with joy, and with a 
most expressive gesture, * This young girl's death is a 
triumph. She fought well the battle of life, and died 
with the sword in her hand.' 

Visiting a convent of Dominican nuns, and being 
told that they had never heard the great orator of 
their order, Father Burke, — * It was a favour,' they 
said, *too great to hope for,' — Father Young ex- 
claimed : * What 1 not heard Father Burke ; why, he 
is the prince of preachers. You must hear him. You 
must write a letter to him, and say that Christmas is 
at hand — ^the holy time when all hearts are open to 
appeals for kindness, and every one expects a Christ- 
mas gift — and that the kindness you seek and the gift 
you desire is, that the great preacher of your order 
should come to your church, and rejoice your hearts 
with one of his discourses. From the prioress to the 
novice, you must all sign that petition, ^nd Father 
Burke cannot refuse it' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The more we look into the letters and papers which 
from time to time have been placed in our hands since 
we began this little work, the more its subject rises 
before us as an illustration of what constitutes the 
strong tie between the Irish poor and that most de- 
votedly loved and most continually attacked class of 
men, the Irish Catholic clergy. What is the cause of 
that persistent love, and that incessant animosity? 
May it not be summed up in a brief sentence ? They 
are faithful shepherds ; they are the friends as well as 
the pastors of a people, more ready perhaps than any 
other in the world to respond to aflfection, more care- 
less of material benefits when dissevered from sym- 
pathy, and who seem to exemplify in a peculiar man- 
ner the words of our Lord, ' Not by bread alone doth 
man live, but by every word which prbceedeth from 
the mouth of God.' 

Father Young was preeminently one of those 
faithful shepherds. Whatever was for the advantage 
of the poor committed to his charge was dearer to 
him than life. But it was not only the interests of 
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those directly under his care that touched him. 
Any event which promised spiritual blessings to any 
portion of Christ's flock made his heart overflow with 
joy. In 1856, Father Cooke, Provincial of the Order 
of Oblates of Mary Immaculate, obtained permission 
from the Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin to erect a 
house of that order at Inchicore, near the city. A 
large number of priests were assembled on that day at 
the Augustinian Convent in St John*s-lane, amongst 
whom was Father Young. Dinner had just com- 
menced, when Father Cooke mentioned the favour he 
had obtained. A general murmur of congratulation 
ensued, but Father Young was not content with this 
kind of demonstration, and clapping his hands several 
times to secure a hearing, exclaimed, ' It is the work 
of God I It is the work of God ! Let us go to the 
church, and sing the Te DeumP Father Cooke felt 
somewhat distressed at this suggestion, fearing that it 
might annoy the pious but less ascetic members of the 
company, who would, no doubt, think that the TeDeum 
might as well be sung after dinner as at that moment. 
Every one looked up, but no one rose. Father Henry 
Young, however, was not to be baflled. He again 
clapped his hands, and said in a louder voice, * Let us 
thank God for this His work. Let us go to the church, 
and sing the TeDeum f Then the Augustinian Bishop, 
Dr. O'Connor, rose up, and, followed by the entire 
company, led the way to the church, where they so- 
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lemnly chanted St. Ambrose's glorious hymn. The 
dinner was left to take its chance and to grow cold, 
but the holy old man's desire was thus fulfilled, and 
an instantaneous tribute of praise paid to our blessed 
Lord for an event which secured to the poor new 
friends and teachers. We may add here that those 
amongst whom these servants of His were about to 
labour showed their full sense of the blessing bestowed 
upon them. A number of workmen employed in the 
construction of a railway lived at Inchicore, the place 
where the Oblate Fathers were about to fix their 
abode. There was no chapel for a considerable dis- 
tance from that locality, and they proposed to begin 
by building a wooden church. To accomplish this, a 
meeting was held on the first Sunday after they came 
there, and a collection made for the purchase of the 
requisite materials. It was in the middle of summer, 
and the railway workmen, many of whom were highly 
skilled, entered eagerly into the undertaking, and after 
their usual day's labour, worked so zealously during 
the long hours of light, morning and evening, that, on 
the following Sunday, a large substantial church was 
built, floored, roofed in, and Mass was said in it on 
that very day. Such are the gifts which St Patrick's 
children are wont to offer to our blessed Lord. 

This leads us to go back to a much earlier date, 
and speak of one of the many similar efforts in which 
Father Young himself was concerned. At Kinsealy, 
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a very poor place, with no chapel, he happened to lose 
his way in the dark, one winter evening. Seeing a light 
at some distance, he directed his steps towards it, and 
finding that it proceeded from a very poor hut, he 
looked in through a small aperture in the door, and 
saw the owner, with his wife and children, kneeling 
on the clay floor before a picture of the Crucifixion, 
which formed, no doubt, their domestic altar. They 
were saying the rosary with the greatest fervour, their 
faces lighted up by the glow of the peat fire. This 
was a sight sure to gladden Father Henry's eyes and 
heart. He gazed upon it with silent joy, and then the 
thought arose in his mind that God's blessing must 
rest upon this place. He consecrated it, as it were, in 
that hour to Him whom those devout souls were so 
fervently worshipping. They, too, were amongst the 
number of unconscious founders of great works. They 
little knew, that group of simple peasants, saying 
their prayers in the stillness of the night, that at their 
door stood one of God's saints, watching through the 
narrow chink their upturned faces and their clasped 
hands. They little knew that, ere long, the thought 
which was filling the mind of that silent watcher 
would grow into a purpose strong to raise in that very 
place where they were kneeling a sanctuary for the 
Crucified Lord, on whom their eyes were fixed with 
such loving devotion. But so it was. Father Henry 
resolved, then and there, that not another day should 
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elapse before he began to appeal to one person for 
stones, to another for lime, to another for slates, to 
others for that priceless gift — the poor labourer's 
leisure hours — ^his scarce and precious free time. The 
appeal was more than commonly successful. The 
building rose and rapidly progressed. As soon as the 
walls were raised somewhat from the earth, Father 
Henry constructed a little shed within them, and there 
took up his abode. In vain was he implored not to 
risk his life by remaining in that damp enclosure| but 
to dwell in some neighbouring cottage. He had^ no 
doubt, made a bargain with Providence as to the 
completion of that church, and abided by his pledge. 
It was finished in an incredibly short space of time, 
and Father Henry, whom his crowded congregation 
venerated by this time as a saint, said Mass in it with 
a joy that had only one slight drawback — thero had 
not been money enough to buy glass windows, how- 
ever, he appeared at the altar one day with his Dpice 
beaming with delight, and said, ' Let us kneel do^x^ 
and thank God. We shall have no longer blind win- 
dows — a friend has given us some of beautiful stained 
glass.' 

As long as he was able to walk. Father Young 
used to attend the devotions of the Forty Hours in 
the churches of Dublin. Wherever the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was solemnly exposed, there was he seen, his 
gray head bowed down before the altar in intense 
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adoration. When he could no longer reach other 
churches, he spent all the hours not devoted to the 
confessional in prayer on the steps of the altar of the 
little sanctuary of St. Joseph's Asylum, and sometimes 
he took his nightly rest on those altar steps. 

No particulars have reached us of the inner life of 
this holy priest We know what were his works ; his 
course of ceaseless prayer, his night watches, his 
austerities, his passionate zeal for God's glory and the 
salvation of souls ; but we do not know whether his 
secret soul was flooded with habitual consolations, or 
tried by inward desolation; whether his union with 
God was sensible and full of rapture, or maintained 
alone by a bare and heroic faith. Many who have 
watched him whilst saying Mass attest that his &ce 
would become bright and beaming as he ministered 
at the altar. When he gazed on the Tabernacle, or 
on a Procession of the Blessed Sacrament, joy shone 
in his countenance. He was often seen to pass his 
hand over his face — a gesture which was familiar to 
St Philip Neri, the great Apostle of Rome. There 
are servants of God whose souls have been, in a sense, 
manifested to us by the commands of their superiors ; 
but some of God's hidden saints go through the journey 
of life, as it were, alone and in silence. It is only by 
their acts, and a few words here and there, that we, so 
to say, catch the scent of their particular spirit 

There is scarcely a virtue of which we do not find 
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evidence in Father Young. In charity, in mortifica- 
tion, in the love of poverty, he equalled some of the 
most devoted and austere saints. He has been com- 
pared in these respects not only to the Cur^ d'Ars, 
but to the great canonised saint, St Peter of Alcan- 
tara. Especially his humility was such that he never 
spoke of himself — and that was seldom enough — 
without the most unmistakable contempt. Some years 
before his death, when Dr. Gentili was preaching a 
course of sermons in the church of St. Augustine, 
some one remarked in Father Young's hearing that 
his discourses were effecting a remarkable work of 
conversion in the neighbourhood. He said, with 
great earnestness, ' I am sure it is so, for I feel that 
even I myself am being converted.' 

But of all his characteristics, Christian simplicity, 
that rarest and most perfect fruit of complete detach- 
ment from the world, was perhaps the most remark- 
able. It would be a great mistake to suppose this 
holy man was simple in any but the Gospel sense of 
the word. He was singularly prudent in his dealings 
with those with whom prudence was requisite. He 
wrote letters of direction to priests, and even to a 
bishop, which manifested extraordinary wisdom and 
common sense. But he was as guileless as a child, 
and what the Holy Father said at the canonisation of 
the Venerable Charles de Sezes might in a measure 
be said also of Father Henry Young : * When I con- 
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sider the life led by this holy servant of God, I see 
that if we apply to him the words addressed by our 
Lord to the centurion, " I have not found such great 
faith in all Israel/' we may also say of him with truth, 
" I have not found anywhere such great simplicity." ' 

One of the oldest and most intimate clerical friends 
of Father Young speaks as follows of his humility : ' I 
always admired how Father Young ignored all his 
personal worth. He really despised himself, as though 
he were a most contemptible being. He thought he 
was nothing, and that he was good for nothing, con- 
tinually speaking of himself as " poor wretched me." ' 
Another priest writes : ' How entirely and sincerely 
he (J^spised himself! Those who knew him best were 
most struck by his entire and sincere contempt of 
himself, and the great wisdom and considerateness of 
his advice to others.' He always rejected or shrank 
from the popular veneration he received. When 
visiting colleges or religious houses, it was the custom 
of the students to kneel down for his blessing. On 
these occasions he always gave an exhortation, im- 
pressively pointing out the distinction between the 
contempt due to sinful man and the respect due to 
the supernatural dignity and graces of the priest of 
God. This he also did when complying with the oft- 
repeated solicitations for prayers and blessings. 

A religious who knew him for many years thus 
writes: 'I think Father Young had a remarkable 
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grace for hiding his great spiritual gifts and talents 
under an abstracted and occasionally somewhat rough 
exterior. His look certainly was as '^ one hidden and 
despised." ' Though not destitute of talents, he cared 
little to cultivate what might attract the world and its 
honour. The grand precepts of the Gospel were his 
constant study. 

This prevailing spirit of self contempt is evinced 
in all his letters. ' I have received two invitations, 
one to Milltown Park, the other to Clongowes Wood 
College ; but my backwardness and unsuitable man- 
ners make me unworthy to accept of either. Besides, 
I am the only priest of St Joseph's Chapel ; I do not 
wish that it should be without Mass and the other 
devotions, while health permits.' Father William 
Young, the Apostle of Cornwall, the almost equally 
holy and austere brother of Father Henry, thought 
that he carried his self-abasement to excess ; and a 
letter exists, addressed by him to Father Henry, in 
which, having enumerated his brother's many good 
works, he reproves him for unduly ignoring the gifts 
of God. 

Obedience has been defined as the deepest test of 
humility and the highest proof of perfection. Father 
Young often expatiated on this virtue. One of his 
favourite texts was : ' Obedience is better than sacri- 
fice,' and he gave a perfect example of what he 
preached in this respect. He alwa3rs sought the sane- 
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tion of his archbishop for all his public devotions, 
from the greatest to the least He writes on one 
occasion : ' If I do not get the approbation of my 
archbishop, I am only weaving cobwebs ; whilst act- 
ing in accordance with the will of my prelate I am 
doing God's adorable will/ We shall not be wearying 
our readers by giving some extracts of the letters in 
which the humble servant of God applies for permis- 
sions, and submits his will to his superior as to devo- 
tions practised for nearly half a century. ' My reason' 
(he writes) ^for this final application to his Grace is 
that I perform many church devotions in uncertainty 
as to Dr. Cullen's approbation, and therefore in un- 
certainty as to God's will and the Divine blessing.' 
Again, writing to the archbishop, he sa3rs: ^I do 
humbly ask permission to write my questions as briefly 
as I can ; your secretary, Dr. Murray, need not reply 
except as regards what you object to. What you 
sanction and permit I will continue to practise, for 
what your Grace will allow I shall consider as the 
permission and blessing of Almighty God.' Then 
enumerating all the devotions he practises, he asks 
separately permission to continue each one of them. 
As to Benediction, he says : * If you would know my 
private wish, I should like to give it every day in the 
year; but I do not expect this ample indulgence, 
being content with your will and leave.' 

In one of his letters on the subject of his church 
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devotions he says : ^ I cannot live much longer, for I 
am ailing a little. May God's holy will be done.* 
And in reference to the permission for continuing to 
say a second Mass at the Asylum, he adds : ' To tell 
you my feeling, I would rather lose a hundred pounds 
or more than forfeit my second Mass on Sundays.' 

A superficial glance at the character and life of 
Pather Henry would lead some persons to think that 
he was a very saintly person indeed — very austere — 
very severe ; at best, what is implied by the expres- 
sion, a rough diamond. But a minute study of that 
life, joined to the intense affection he inspired in his 
friends and in the poor, conveys to us a di£ferent im- 
pression. It seems to us that his heart was so tender, 
and his sensibilities so keen, that he made the feeling 
a holocaust, as it were, on the altar of his heart. We 
need but recall his diligent quest for prayers in every 
sacred spot and poor haunt of his native city, whilst 
his mother was lying on her deathbed — his tender 
parting with his brother James, when they turned 
again and again to take a last farewell of each other 
— the agony of grief which convulsed his heart, so 
long schooled to self-restraint, at the beloved brother's 
funeral, and such little traits as the following, which 
we give in Father Shelley's own words : 

' I had been appointed to take charge of Father 
Young's mission at St Joseph's, at the time of his 
severe illness, some years before his death, and I left 
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him in March 1867 to return to my own mission at 
Baldoyle, which ill-health had compelled me to give 
up for a time. The Cardinal Archbishop had agreed 
to this arrangement, provided Father Henry Young 
felt strong enpugh to resume the sole charge of his 
duties. I went with another priest to ask him. It 
<was about eight o'clock in the evening, but we found 
him in bed. The moment the question was put to 
him, he said " Yes," and we went away. The next 
day he was grieved at my departure, and went about, 
saying to every one he met : " They have taken him 
away whilst I was asleep." Ever after he showed me 
the greatest affection, and embraced me whenever I 
went to see him. Sometimes he visited me. On one 
such occasion he found I was away at a Retreat He 
followed me to Maynooth ; but when he arrived there, 
all the priests flocked to him to confession, and he 
became so exhausted that I was obliged to accompany 
him back to Dublin.' 

In his extreme old age he visited, for the last 
time, a certain religious house, when he was so frail 
and feeble as scarcely to be able to walk without sup- 
port. Before leaving the convent he knelt down in 
the garden oratory, and, surrounded by the com- 
munity, recited the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. The 
spirit and fervour with which he offered that prayer 
will never be forgotten by those who heard him. One 
of the religious, who had been acquainted with his 
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family many years before, spoke to him of them, men- 
tioning them individually. Contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, he seemed to dwell in loving memory on each 
dear name, softly repeating, * O, yes ; Joanna, Wil- 
liam, James,' &c., and smiled brightly as he alluded 
to one of his religious brothers who was still alive. 

Amongst those who read these pages, there will be 
many and many a one who will doubtless feel that we 
are right in saying that this austere servant of God 
had in him a deep well-spring of tenderness, which 
flowed into many a secret channel unnoticed by the 
world. He was often seen carefully folding up in 
paper some old handkerchief, some broken rosary, 
some torn picture left in the church by the poor of 
his flock, and he never rested until he had found out 
the owner and restored the trifling, but possibly deeply 
valued possession. It is in these ways that natural 
disposition is evinced. We do not quote, as a proot 
of tenderness of heart, acts of heroic charity — these 
are the glorious fruits of a heavenly grace; but the 
minute acts of kindness which spring up like flowerets 
on the roadside of life. They betoken the existence 
in the soul, not so much of a virtue as of a gift of 
tenderness, which, when joined to sanctity, is irresist- 
ible in its influence. 

It was, no doubt, that tenderness towards the 
sinner which he united with the deepest sense of the 
horror of sin, that gave him so strange a power over 
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persons of bad character. Once in a house where he 
found many of these poor creatures, and spoke to 
them of God's justice and God's mercy, they all fell 
on their knees at once, and were converted from that 
hour. 

His gentleness under provocation was not less 
wonderful than his thoughtfulness for others. Any- 
thing that gave him an opportunity of practising 
poverty more perfectly was never unacceptable to the 
holy man. We are not, therefore, surprised at the 
equanimity with which he endured the most incon- 
venient losses. One day at Harold's Cross he was 
accosted by a man who told him a lamentable story 
of his distress ; Father Young listened with his usual 
kindness, and promised him aidj the man poured 
forth profuse thanks, and walked away. Immediately 
after he had disappeared, the good priest found that 
his old silver watch had disappeared also. Those he 
was walking with were loud in their indignation. He 
x>nly said ; ' I cannot imagine how he took it. Don't 
you think he was very ingenious ?' 

Father Young never lost an opportunity of practi- 
4:ally reproving in persons of every condition undue 
luxury, which he considered not only repugnant to 
the Christian spirit of moderation and self-denial, but 
also as the fruitful source of debts, which entailed 
wrong on those to whom they were due, and misery 
on those involved in them. A person in not very 
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affluent circumstances, who was extremely anxious to 
obtain Father Young's patronage, and was far from 
understanding his spirit, succeeded in persuading him 
to dine with him. On entering the dining-room, the 
holy priest found that a costly entertainent had been 
prepared. Turning abruptly from the table, he said : 
' This is no place for me ; I will not stay to witness 
such useless extravagance.' And greatly to his host's 
dismay and mortification, he hurried from the house. 

We find him — that holy, austere man — appreciat- 
ing intensely the beauties of nature. In the summer 
he sometimes used to sit in a hay-field, silently enjoy- 
ing the sights and sounds around him. His delight 
was to please little children and make them smile. A 
friend of his had a little daughter whom he used to 
surprise as she sat in her high-backed chair, conceal- 
ing himself behind it whilst he rocked her backwards 
and forwards, and enjoying her amazement and 
laughter. 

We read that Father Young was seen one day 
standing before a beautifiil painting of St Francis and 
St. Dominick embracing each other. He remained a 
long time in mute contemplation, gazing on this pic- 
ture, and then burst forth into a glowing description 
of the beauty of holiness, so wonderfully manifested 
in the religious orders of the Church, and the glorious 
unity of their aims in the midst of the variety of their 
works and of their devotions. That perfect religious 

N 
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at heart, that earnest missionary priest, that zealous 
apostle, that devoted fiiend of God's servants, what- 
ever their garb, or whatever their post in the camp of 
the faithful — standing enraptured before the repre- 
sentation of those great saints folded in each other's 
arms — would be itself a beautiful subject for a picture. 
We may take this opportunity of describing Father 
Henry Young's appearance. His complexion in youth 
was fair and pale, but neither sickly nor sallow. He 
had regular features, a straight nose, brown hair, and 
eyes of a bluish gray. He often smiled, but never 
laughed. He was rather small of stature, and in his 
old age his shrunken form became diminutive in the 
extreme. He was scrupulously neat and orderly in 
all he did. There was nothing commanding in his 
exterior, and yet how humbly and how reverently did 
many a knee bend, and many a head bow down to 
receive a blessing from this man, whose delight it was 
to look poor and insignificant. Let men talk as they 
will, scoff as they please, there is nothing on this 
earth so great or so powerful as sanctity. The animal 
creation itself owns its influence. The lion in his 
strength, the wild beast in its rage, the timid denizen 
of the woods and fields, each in its way acknowledges 
its spell ; and when a Catholic priest is also a saint, 
we dare not say how far that power may reach. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

We now approach the closing scene of this long life of 
sanctity. To quote the words of a dear and intimate 
friend of Father Young's : * From the first dawn of 
reason he had soared into the supernatural, and kept 
rising higher and higher, until at the age of 85 he was, 
to use his own expression, called " to go home." ' 

Throughout the thirteen years he spent at St 
Joseph's, the venerable priest ministered day and night 
to the spiritual needs of those about him. AVe find 
him in that humble sanctuary pursuing the same course 
of rigorous penitential exercises which he had prac- 
tised since his youth. The feebleness of advancing 
age, instead of diminishing his ardour for mortifica- 
tion, seemed only to increase it. He felt it necessary 
to resist and struggle against the efforts of others to 
procure him indulgences, which nothing but the posi- 
tive commands of his superiors ever induced him to 
accept. 

From the time of the severe illness by which he 
was attacked about seven years before his death, he 
was placed under obedience as to his diet, and desired 
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to eat whatever was placed before him. This he 
accordingly did, but with great frugality. He often 
entreated the matron of St Joseph's Asylum, who had 
the responsibility of providing his meals, to supply 
him only with bread and water, and was much dis- 
tressed when she sent up meat for his dinner. It was 
a positive trial to him to have to break through his 
roles of strict abstemiousness. When visiting a re- 
verend friend he used to walk up and down the room 
exclaiming, * God forgive them for what they make me 
do;' and in a most characteristic letter he entreated 
the Administrator of the Metropolitan Parish, Canon 
Murphy, to plead his cause with the Archbishop, and 
obtain from him what he considered a great indul- 
gence : 

*As the day approaches of Dr. Cullen's decision 
concerning me, I do ardently wish that he would allow 
me to make bread and water my diet, which is far 
more wholesome than any other kind, and would save 
me very useless expenses, loss of time, and useless 
talk to my attendant, so that I may be like the Trap- 
pists ; for of every word that we pronounce, we must 
render account at the Divine tribunal. His Grace, 
you, and I have never heard that my said simple diet 
injured the constitution of any man. On the contrary, 
the opposite luxurious diet has done much injury, and 
shortened the lives of many. Any deviation in the 
least from wholesome bread and water, suppose only 
tea or plain meat, would involve me in useless extra 
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expenses and breaches of my renewal of religious vows, 
for I must procure tea, sugar, milk, &c., also kettle, 
plates, and other breakfast articles, and fires from early 
in the morning till evening, even in summer. My 
own mind and inclination are against such lumber, 
trouble, expenses, and what not \ all which is cut short 
by my using wholesome bread and water, and my 
health far better, like the ancient anchorites and other 
recluses.' 

It was not only as regarded food that the aged 
saint persevered in austerities. He used to sleep in a 
small, wretched box, on a level with the floor, which 
gave rise to the popular opinion that he slept in his 
coffin. In 1866, when he had a dangerous illness, 
he was removed to a bed, which at the time he was 
unable to prevent ; but as soon as he recovered his 
consciousness, he became uneasy and kept saying, 
* Who brought me here ? I must have my own bed.' 
He could never be brought to accept or tolerate any- 
thing approaching to comfort. Illness, weakness, and 
suffering failed to induce him to give his body rest or 
relaxation. 

In the latter days of his life he used to creep rather 
than walk from that narrow box wherein he spent the 
night to celebrate Holy Mass in the church. On one 
occasion, after a very severe attack, he felt somewhat 
better, and instantly expressed his intention to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice next morning. Those about him 
remonstrated, declaring he had not sufficient strength. 
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His brother, Father Charles Young, SJ., who was 
visiting him at the time, used every effort to dissuade 
him, but in vain. Rev. Father Shelley, who had taken 
charge of his mission during his illness, was at last 
obliged to promise to attend him, and at seven o'clock 
in the morning found him out of bed, but so weak 
that he had to carry him to the little altar in his room 
and place him in a chair. The sacred vestments were 
put upon him as one would dress a child. At the 
beginning of the Mass he moved about, holding on by 
the altar, and had sometimes to sit down, but when he 
came to the Consecration new life seemed infused in 
him. His strength was wonderful, and he went 
through the rest of the Mass without any difficulty. 

Often when the person who waited upon him in 
his sickness thought she had left him in his bed in- 
capable of stirring, she was surprised at seeing him 
enter the church, and walk straight to his confessional, 
where he remained for hours, giving no sign of the 
pains he endured. 

During a mission which took place in the cathe- 
dral church not long before Father Young's death, 
notwithstanding his great age and broken health, he 
was always to be found in the midst of the crowd 
assembled in the early morning to await the opening 
of the church doors, exhorting, teaching, and catechis- 
ing. He spent the entire day between the confessional 
and the altar. On one evening, towards the close of 
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the mission, he was observed to remain so very long 
prostrate on the altar steps that one of the priests at last 
approached him, with the intention of endeavouring 
to persuade him to take some rest; but on stooping to 
address him, he found that the holy old man had over- 
taxed his strength, and fainted in the midst of his 
prayer. The priest caused him to be carried to his 
room, where, after some time, he revived. His friends 
urged him to take a little wine, but nothing would 
induce him even to taste it ; at last he consented to 
have some tea. When this was brought he asked for 
a cup of water, into which he put two or three spoons- 
ful of the tea ; that and a little bread were the only 
refreshment he would accept. 

To the end, his energy took by surprise all about 
him. During the last retreat he attended at Maynooth 
he became so ill that he had to be taken home in a 
state of complete exhaustion. Passing through the 
College gates, he in the most earnest and pathetic 
manner gave his parting blessing to the College and 
its superiors and students, and to the priests of the 
diocese then assembled in retreat. The Rev. M. Col- 
lier, who conducted him home that day, was reminded 
some time ago of this incident by a poor carman who 
had driven them to Dublin. It had remained im- 
pressed on his mind, and he spoke of it with the 
feeling which the memory of this great servant of God 
and friend of the poor awakens in all who knew him. 
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When Father Henry was borne almost lifeless from 
the car into his bed, his friends and all those about 
him thought the end was at hand. But no; the flicker- 
ing flame revived, and though he was so weak the 
next morning that his attendant went to fetch help, 
in order to carry him from his bed to the altar to hear 
Mass — ^before she had time to return he had risen and 
walked to his confessional, where until eleven o'clock 
he heard confessions, and then said Mass and preached 
as usual without giving any sign of exhaustion. 

At another time his life was despaired of, the 
medical men entertaining no hope of his recovery. It 
was the first Sunday of the month, on which day a 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament takes place. As 
the procession approached the room where Father 
Young lay, his attendant left it for a few minutes to 
receive benediction. When she returned. Father Young 
appeared quite recovered, and celebrated Mass in his 
room that same morning. 

Father Young left none of his affairs to be settled 
during his last illness. About four years before his 
death he had obtained permission to be interred in 
the vaults of the cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Marlborough-street. He alludes to this, in a 
letter to his confessor, as ' my chief desire, consented 
to by our venerable archbishop. My ardent wish is 
for my poor remains to be near daily Masses and the 
Tabernacle.' He had refused to be interred in a 
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beautiful little mortuary chapel, near the O'Connell 
Tower, in the cemetery of Glasnevin, which was 
erected over the remains of his brother John^ and 
other members of his family. Now, Father Young 
was at all times scrupulous as to debt, and he mani- 
fested this in a most characteristic manner with 
respect to his burial. He told his confessor that he 
wished to pay for his coffin, thereby to secure him- 
self against any possibility of leaving debts unpaid at 
the time of his death, and inquired the price of the 
very plainest coffin which could be procured, similar 
to those used for the very poor. Father Purcell told 
him that a burial in the vaults of a church within the 
city necessitated three coffins, one of which must be 
of lead. Much dismayed at the idea of incurring so 
great an expense, Father Young inquired what would 
be the probable cost of the coffins. On learning that 
the price would be from fifteen to seventeen pounds, 
he expressed great distress that so large a sum of 
money should be, as he termed it, wasted on him. 
However, his desire to rest within the precincts of a 
specially dedicated church prevailed over all other 
considerations, and he requested his friend to order 
the coffins; but, in his extreme scrupulosity, he shortly 
afterwards addressed to him this letter : 

' In my last note I inconsiderately requested that 
the three coffins should immediately be made. They 
need not be ordered until I give you the full expense 
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of the three coffins. I enclosed you i/., and now 
send another. I would give the whole price if I had it, 
but on counting last night the money I hold, I find 
that I have no more than about i/. lo^. The Rev. 
Mr. Butler regulated last Christmas two years that I 
should receive 50/. yearly, but I since reduced it to 
3/. a month, according to which reduction I should 
have received 5/. on the ist instant. Besides my 
own personal wants, I have extra expenses, which I 
need not detail. I promise that when I receive the 
5/. due, I will enclose you 2/., and thus gradually 
lodge in your hands the full price of the said coffins.' 

Father Young carried out his proposed plan, and, 
by small instalments, placed the sum named in his 
friend's charge, at the same time requesting that, if 
any balance remained after paying for the coffins, it 
should be disposed of in charity. 

We have seen in the course of this narrative how 
he denied himself the society of those he loved best, 
and in particular of his own relatives. We find him 
in his eightieth year writing to one of his cousins : 

' I received your kind note a it.^^ days ago, but 
must decline any correspondence, for I do not write 
even to my only brothers, the Jesuit and Sylvester, 
much less visit them. As I never read a newspaper, 
I cannot give you any public news. I never leave this 
enclosure except to go on Fridays to the Conception 
Church, Marlborough-street. I am advanced in age, 
past 79, so these apologies must suffice.' 
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Writing, shortly before his death, to the Rev. Father 
Shelley, who had taken chai^ge of his mission during 
his severe illness in 1866, and with whom he had 
maintained the most friendly relations, he says: *I 
am now the oldest priest in Ireland, and probably in 
the world, or amongst the oldest ;* and concludes his 
letter with these words': ' This may, probably, be my 
last handling of the pen/ That last ' handling of the 
pen' shows how he maintained and carried on to 
the end the round of Church devotions which he 
had practised since his ordination, nearly sixty years 
before. 

The last exercise of his priestly functions was to 
bless a beautiful image of St. Joseph and the Infant 
Saviour, which had been presented to the Asylum 
church by a pious lady. Thus the last day he spent 
before his beloved altar was devoted to honouring 
the great patron of holy death-beds. 

On the following morning, the nth of November 
1869, he rose as usual, but was so ill and weak that 
he was persuaded to return to the bed from which he 
was never more to rise. All that medical skill could 
effect was done to prolong his life, but in vain. 
Gently and gradually he sank. 

We cannot do greater justice to this roost touching 
theme — the last moments of that aged and holy ser- 
vant of God — than by simply inserting in our narrative 
the description a friend has sent us of the close of 
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his long pilgrimage. We cannot transcribe it, nor will 
others read it, without emotion. 

* During the last week of his life, the soul of Father 
Henry Young was in constant communion with Hea- 
ven, and it was remarked that he prayed with extra- 
ordinary fervour that the especial blessing of God 
might rest upon the Council of the Vatican just about 
to be opened, upon the Holy Father, the prelates, 
and all engaged in it. When visited on his death-bed 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin, so profound 
was his humility, so earnest the spirit of self-abase- 
ment and contrition, in which he proclaimed himself 
an unprofitable servant and unfaithful labourer, la- 
menting and bewailing the sins of his life, and the 
opportunities he had neglected, that it was judged 
necessary to enforce silence on such matters, except 
to his confessor. Father Purcell, of the cathedral, 
having done everything he could to satisfy the humility 
of the dying saint, he received the last Sacraments 
with the utmost fervour. It was evident that his end 
was rapidly approaching, but it was not anticipated 
to be quite so near, when on Wednesday the 17 th, 
exactly one week after his first seizure, he expressed 
an earnest desire to receive the final indulgence of 
the rosary from one of the Dominican Fathers. A 
messenger was accordingly sent to the convent. By 
some mistake the message was not delivered, but at 
that very time. Dr. Russell, the Superior of the Domi- 
nicans, suddenly experienced a desire to visit Father 
Young. As he entered the room he perceived a change 
pass over the countenance of his venerable friend. 
Hastening to his side, he imparted the final absolu- 
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tion and indulgence, signing to those around to unite 
in prayer. There was no struggle, no agony, but in 
a very few minutes the Dominican said with deep 
emotion, "A saint has passed to heaven, it is now our 
turn to ask his intercession for us." * 

Thus, upborne by the Church's prayers, sustained 
and invigorated by sacramental grace, and surrounded 
by the ministers of God, peacefully and joyfully did 
Father Young pass from this land of exile to the eter- 
nal home, towards which, with unfaltering steps, he 
had pressed forward from his childhood. 

All present said that they had never witnessed so 
holy a death. His countenance was radiant with an 
expression of angelic peace, which dispelled the sha- 
dows of the dark valley. About an hour before his 
death he gave his solemn blessing to St. Joseph's 
Asylum, its inmates, its benefactors, and all connected 
with it. He used to say — speaking of the religious 
life — that the song the virgins sing is even more beau- 
tiful than that of the angels. 

It was the general belief that he had anticipated 
his purgatory, and at once entered into a participation 
of the joys of heaven. On the evening of his death, 
as also on that following, the numerous Confraternities 
of Dublin which he had founded and organised as- 
sembled at St Joseph's to unite in the recital of the 
Office for the Dead, for him whose voice had so often 
led theirs in that work of charity. 
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The scene within and axound the Asylum church, 
during the two days the remains of the holy priest 
rested before the altar he had so faithfully served, sur- 
passes all description. From earliest dawn until mid- 
night, thousands crowded to St Joseph's, moved by 
one universal feeling that the body of a great saint lay 
in their midst. The strong wooden barriers which it 
was found necessary to erect round the bier were 
again and again displaced by the pressure of the 
throng, and it required the vigilant exertions of a 
strong body of police to guard against accidents from 
pressure, and to preserve order. 

The highest testimony which could be borne to 
the sanctity of Father Young was the great anxiety 
shown by all to venerate his remains. A priest, de- 
scribing it, says : ^ It was the triumphant ovation of a 
conqueror — in truth, the conqueror of death/ Burly 
coal porters and dockyard labourers, pale, worn-out 
women, extreme old age and childhood's dawn, mingled 
together, all alike swayed by the same sentiment, sub- 
dued by the same deep feeling, that the apostle of the 
poor had passed from his earthly ministry to plead in 
their behalf before the great white throne. All strug- 
gled to touch with their beads, medals, or handker- 
chiefs his vestments, or even the coffin; and grateful 
indeed was the poor woman who, in the truest spirit 
of an Irish mother, after hours of patient waiting, suc- 
ceeded in placing the baby hand of her child on the 
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placid form, invoking with prayers and tears the pro- 
tection of the holy priest for the little soul so infinitely 
precious to her maternal heart Others, who were not 
able to approach near enough, held out their infants 
beseechingly towards some man whose strength would 
enable him to make his way to the bier. And most 
touching it was to notice the gentle appreciation with 
which the hard-handed son of toil would fulfil the 
mother^s behest. 

Through scenes such as these Irish children learn, 
from the best and holiest instructors, *' How blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord, for their works fol- 
low them.' From this probably arises the fact, that 
death, as a rule, has no terrors for the Irish. They 
almost universally regard it — to use Father Young's 
own expression — as a summons ^homeJ' No gloomy 
terrors of the vaulted charnel-house or creeping worm 
cast a shadow over those who regard the grave as the 
harvest-field, wherein the seed of the Lord is sown in 
corruption to arise immortal and glorified ; and believe 
that earth but shelters her sleeping children within 
her bosom, in trust for the Bridegroom who is the 
Resurrection and the Life. 

At the solemn office in the cathedral church an 
immense crowd filled the entire space within and 
around the church, as also the adjacent streets, al- 
though it was a week-day. The people were rapt in 
intense devotion ; their grief at losing him was pro- 
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found. All were in tears. The exclamations of rever- 
ence and love and sorrow were overwhelming. When 
the coffin was being removed down the nave, and 
through the main entrance of the church, and round 
to the vaults, the scene was indescribable. It was 
found ahnost impossible to make a passage for the 
coffin, such crowds pressed around it, struggling to 
the last to touch it with something which might, by 
that contact alone, become to them as a precious 
relic. 

The pious inmates of St. Joseph's Asylum say that 
they were quite unable to satisfy the innumerable de- 
mands for relics of the holy servant of God. The 
Archbishop of Armagh requested one to be sent to 
him, and applications poured in, not only from the 
devout of Ireland, but from England, America, and 
Australia, on the part of those who either had known 
Father Henry Young, or were familiar with his great 
virtues. His soutanes and other articles were cut up 
into small particles for disti;ibution, and eagerly sought 
for until the supply was exhausted. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Accounts have reached us that many cures were 
wrought in his lifetime by the prayers, and after his 
death by the application of the relics, of Father Young. 
The following facts, which we select amongst several 
others, have not yet been submitted to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, so we only relate them as matter of 
history, without attaching to them more importance 
than is due to the statements of respectable and com- 
petent witnesses, or forestalling in any degree the 
judgment of the Church concerning them. 

A woman, whose daughter was afflicted with a 
malady that had baffled all medical resources, came 
one day to Father Young and implored his aid for her 
child. The young girl, who had accompanied her 
mother to the church, was wearing a fashionable 
bonnet covered all over with artificial flowers. Such 
a style of dress in persons of humble life was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the good Father ; he glanced at 
the said bonnet with anything but a favourable eye, 
and said coldly, * Why do you bring her to me ? I am 

o 
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not a doctor.* * Sure I know that, Father Henry, and 
it is the doctors that can do nothing for her ; but I 
want your reverence to pray over her.' * I am no 
Saint/ he replied, ^ and it's not with such a thing as 
that on her head that a sick person should come to 
a priest and ask his prayers. You may take her 
away.' He turned to leave the church, but the poor 
woman's distress became so great that he relented. 
* Go,' he said, ' and throw that bonnet into the Liflfey, 
and then come back to me.' The mother at once 
obeyed, took the bonnet to the river and threw it in, 
and brought back her daughter to Father Young in a 
simple dress, divested of the finery he thought so un- 
suitable ; he received them with great kindness, and 
prayed most fervently for the girl, who from that day 
recovered, and has since enjoyed perfect health. 

One of the inmates of St. Joseph's lost her eye- 
sight ; she went to confession to' Father Young, who 
simply told her to assist at his Mass on the following 
day ; she did so, and during that Mass she recovered 
her sight. 

On the day when he said his first Mass at St 
Joseph's Asylum, one of the inmates felt, as she as- 
sisted at it, an inward conviction of his sanctity, and 
that if she could apply to her face a towel which had 
been used by him, she should obtain relief from the 
grievous sufferings she was enduring at that moment 
from acute headache and neuralgia. She acted on 
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this impulse, and from that day forward was free from 
those pains. 

A respectable nurse, whose services were much 
esteemed by those who employed her, was seized with 
an affection of the eyes that threatened total loss of 
sight, which, of course, would have deprived her of her 
means of subsistence. The disease was pronounced 
incurable by the most eminent oculists, and she 
could just distinguish day from night, but beyond 
that all objects were indistinct. In this extremity she 
applied to Father Young, having a full conviction that 
through his prayers she might recover the full use of 
her eyes. He made his usual answer to her request, 
^ I am no Saint, I can't work miracles ; put your trust 
in God, and say your prayers.' He was going to say 
Mass, and she followed him into the church with a 
strong faith in her heart that he would pray for her, 
and that that prayer would be heard. She knelt down, 
and silently, with closed eyes, lifted up her soul to 
God. Just after the elevation she opened them, and 
saw distinctly a woman kneeling by her side ; upon 
which she ejaculated, * Glory be to God ! are you a 
woman ?* From that moment she recovered her sight 
completely, though her eyes always remained delicate. 

One of the infirmarian nuns suffered from an ab- 
scess which caused her excruciating agony, and almost 
forced her eye from the socket She had in vain 
sought relief from medical men \ they pronounced her 
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case hopeless. Being told of the saintly death of 
Father Young, she procured a relic of his, and on ap- 
plying it to her face, she was much relieved, and in a 
very short time quite restored to health. This nun 
affirms that she has applied this relic repeatedly in 
cases pronounced hopeless by doctors, and very fre- 
quently with success. 

The parents of a boy, who was afflicted with fall- 
ing sickness, sent for Father Young, who blessed him. 
From that time the child had no further attacks. 

The nephew of one of the inmates of St. Joseph's 
Asylum was attacked with scarlatina ; the doctors pro- 
nounced the case hopeless. His aunt had recourse to 
Father Young, who as a priest blessed and prayed for 
him, after which the aunt, with great faith in the good 
priest's sanctity, took a garment which he had worn 
and laid it over the boy, who was insensible, and ap- 
parently on the point of death. The lad at once 
aroused from his stupor, opened his eyes, and from 
that moment recovered. 

It happened once that at Howth the fish appeared 
quite to have forsaken that part of the coast; the 
fishermen and their families were reduced to the 
greatest distress. One hundred boats had been en- 
gaged in that avocation, and the owners, bereft of their 
means of living, were about to remove elsewhere. The 
women, however, grieved bitterly at the thought of 
leaving their cottages and the haunts of their childhood. 
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With their strong Irish faith they did not despair 
of obtaining a change in this state of affairs, if only 
the men would go into Dublin, whither Father Henry 
had removed when he left Howth, and get him to 
come and bless the waters. Out he came, and was 
led to the mountain-top overlooking the sea, and 
lifting up his hands blessed the waters as they wished 
him to do. The next morning — such is the state- 
ment of the people of the place — there was a pro- 
digious take, and the abundance has continued ever 
since. Would to God that the uplifted hands of many 
such Saints were raised even now over this world's 
ocean of unrest, and a prodigious take enclose within 
the net of the Church thousands and thousands of souls. 

Since the day when our Lord said to His Apostles, 
* Henceforth ye shall be fishers of men,' there have 
been those in every age who have devoted their lives 
with unwearied ardour to this sacred quest, and no- 
where more numerously than in Ireland. Her priests 
have often seemed leaders of forlorn hopes, or sen- 
tinels dying silently at their solitary posts ; but they 
have been victors in the fight, and may beckon now 
fi:om the ship which has weathered the storm to their 
brethren in other lands who are waging the same 
welfare, and cheer them on their way. 

Our task is ended. May God bless this little 
work, and recommend it to the hearts of the faithful 
children of the Church in Ireland and elsewhere. We 
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feel it to be a very inadequate memorial of one of His 
holiest servants. 

At the feet of those who have received and trans- 
mitted the precious heritage of the Faith, preserved 
at the cost of such long and strange sufferings, this 
sketch of the life of Father Henry Young is laid as a 
feeble tribute of respect and sympathy from an Eng- 
lish Catholic. 



THE END. 
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